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By JOHN W. 


HERE all the world may meet is the busiest 

crossing on this continent. 
great city, this junction of the streanis of traffic, 
where a tower flashes colored fires and streams 
of vehicles pause or move at the note of the 
police-whistle. 
the idle and the busy, all halt at the curb 
at signal, eager to be on their way again; 
for if they did not hurry to make room 
for more there would be no space 


It is the heart of a 


The patient and impatient, 


for anyone to pass at Fifth Ave- 
nue and Forty second 
A Crowded Street. It must have 


City’s Most 
Crowded 


Crossing 


been that two men, who 
silent in the 
crowd, saw a_ vision, 
for they did not meve nor stir for 
a moment, although the signal to 
let go the sluice-gates of travel 
had been sounded. 

“You are right, Kent,” said the 
older of the two. “It is ours. Of 

course, I know, as well 
y= wr as everybody else does, 
Buildi that all that action, all 

that advertising, ‘had to 
eome from a definite place, and now 
I recognize it by the pictures.” 

“I had almost forgotten that our 
Insurance Company had moved,” 
rejoined Wilson, of Wyoming. 
“That was five years ago. What 
a wonderful site for such a Com- 
pany! It could not have just hap- 
pened; it must have been by de- 
sign. Why, man, here is a regular 
broadcasting station, sending wave 
after wave of ‘Safety and Service’ 
toall America! A matchless adver- 
tisement, itself generating adver- 
Reaching the tising, reaching a whole 

people. 

“It does that,” com- 
mented Kent. “In this 
wireless age, what less 
could be expected, and what is bet- 
ter than agentless policies avail- 
able to everyone?” 

That was hoW the memorable 
visit of Kent of Keokuk, and Wil- 
son of Wyoming, who had gone 
to New York as delegates to the 
Bankers’ Convention, brought them 
right to the very doors of the Com- 
pany into whose keeping they had 
given the protection of their fam- 
ilies—the Postal Life Insurance 
Company. 

“What better location for adver- 
tising and selling insurance than 
right here?” proudly remarked 
Wilson. “Here is all mankind in 
endless procession, reminding one 


stood 


2 Rentie that there is no time 
Whiek like the present. With 
Ex ~~ banks and trust com- 

: panies and two great 


Publicity railroad stations as 
neighbors, our Company has placed 
itself at a center where it can 
easily reach out in every direction 


In your letter be sure to give 


1. Your Full Name. 


2. Your Occupation. 


Wm. R. Malone, President 


At the Crossways of the World 


Broadcasting Thrift and Health 


HARRINGTON 


with its messages. All roads lead 
to it, for the mail pouch is a uni- 
verse in itself.” 

They had entered the building. 
“T think, now that we are here,” 
said Wilson, “it would be a fine 
thing just to take a look around. 
We may find some one who can 
spare us a little time and show us 
through headquarters. What do 
you say?” 

Whatever Mr. Jason Kent may have 
had in his mind to say, it vanished; for 
it that moment an attendant had asked 


De you wish to see the President? ‘If 
he is not too busy answered Wilson, ‘al 
though I am sure he would hardly know 

u considering that we 
A Place came in by the mail route 
“Most of us do rejoined a 


Where the 
Public Feels 


smiling person who had 
stopped for a moment to 
glean some of the new liter- 
ature from the ever-ready 
rack There are a good many residents 
of New York who come to get their 
policies over the counter; but, all the 
sa me we are all converts of printer's 
ink—not captives of the zealous agent 
Did you ever see, in one and the same 
enclosure, the office of the President and 
the conference room of the Board of Di- 
rectors?’ That's an innovation And it 
shows just how closely, everybedy co- 
operates in the’ management of the Postal 
Life Insurance Company If the walls 
had tongues with which to speak, they 
would not have needed them, for every- 
where were the eloquent signs of the 
deal for which the Postal _ stands \ 
portrait of Lincoln and another of Roose- 
velt revealed tQe sound Americanism 
that is the basis of all public service 
On the panel near a Fifth Avenue win- 
dow was an Address to the Flag,” and 
from another angle could be seen the 
benign and dignified face of John Mar- 
hall, once Chief Justice of the United 
State the very epitome of the law that 
guides every operation of ‘the busy or- 
ganization conserving the welfare and the 
future of so many thousands of Americans 
The President, who had just concluded 
zr conference came forward to greet the 
visitors 
You don't see many of us at our face 
value,’ laughed Kent, ‘‘so we thought, if 
it did not take too much 
President time, that we would just 
Greets drop in and view the orig- 
inal home of our policies 


Policyholders It is a great pleasure, in- 





deed returned the Presi- 
ident to have the opportunity of seeing 
our policyholders face to face And it is 


surprising, considering the fact that our 
business is conducted through correspond- 
ence and advertising in its various forms, 
how many of our policyholders do us the 
honor of visiting us 
Now that we are here,” suggested Wil- 
son we might state that it is often won 
dered at that you are able 
The to reach so many people 
. in the United States with 
Postal Life out personal solicitors.’ 
ay There's no mystery about 
it,” was the reply. “Every 
man wishes to assure the future of his 
family He also dreads to be the quarry 
of canvassers and agents If the argu- 
ment for taking out a policy ean be pre 
sented to him when he is in the mood to 
ceive it-—-say through the pages of his 
favorite magazine or newspaper—and the 
terms are within his means, there is no 
real difficulty to overcome It is a mat- 


ter of plain, every-day common sense 
There is vothing more expensive than 
forcing the average American to take 
even what he thinks he ought to have 


Safety, Saving, Service are its Watchwords 
To find out what you can save call at the Company’s Office, send in the Coupon, or simply 


**Mail me Official insurance-information as mentioned in The American Agriculturist for Jan. 20th.’’ 


3. The Exact Date of your Birth. 


No agent will be sent to visit you. The Postal, as stated, has no agents and the resultant com- 
mission savings go to you, because you deal direct. 
$10,000,000; Annual Income, $2,000,000. 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Its insurance in force is $43,000,000; Assets, 


511 Fifth Avenue (Cor. 43rd St.), New York, N. Y. 


at a time when he does not feel inclined 
to take it. 
“You issue a great deal of direct ad- 
vertising literature,” remarked Wilson 
We send that when the interest of 
the inquirer has been aroused Having 
once written the Company, he always 
has some kind of an interest and we 
keep on sending suitable literature, if 
we feel that something has interfered 
with his giving the matter the needed 
attention When his application has 
been received, the balance of our task 
is routine Like you, he has become 
one of us by that time 
Policyhold- The details welcoming him 
into the Postal family soon 


, 
ers’ Home follow, as you will soon 
Office see by making an inspec- 
tion of what we call the 
Home Office In a true sense, it is the 


home of the policyholders, whether they 
are. present with us, aS you are, or are 
here by proxy in the files 
Through well-lighted, thoroughly ven 
tilated rooms, the visitors made their 
way, as they followed the orderly course 
toward the division of policy-issues. Cor- 
respoadence experts with their assistants 
ranged in long lines were seen answering 
the inquiries of men and women from 
all parts of the country asking for par- 
ticular information after they had read 
an advertising announcement Many 
had sent the amount of their first pre- 
miums The reports of examining phy- 
sicians were in hand The application 
pass to the Medical De 
An lastitution P@rtment, where they are 
Which Irradi- earefully scrutinized. Here 


is a department which ir- 
ates Health 


radiates health, for it 

sends out periodical bul- 
letins of practical: advice to policyholders, 
for their guidance in keeping “‘fit.”’ 

And the visitors availed themselves of 
an annual privilege of every policyholder 

that of being “examined” by the Com- 
pany. They passed the medical muster 
with colors flying, as they were bound to 
do; for had they not had the advantage 
of sound counsel for years, as to the 
guarding of their health? 

One of the features of Postal Life 
management is the despatch with which 
an inquiry about a policy is answered. The 
promptness with which all claims are met 
is known in every part of thé country 

It only takes a look through your 
filing and distributing departments,’ 
commented Wilson, “to be impressed 
with the importance with 


Business which the facilities for 
Efficiency transacting business quick 
ly are regarded [ have 


never seen such efficient handling of 
business anywhere." Sometimes with 
wateh in hand he was making himself 
sure that there was no lost motion in 
the progress or movement of the work 
The experiments were most convincing 
The methods by which a well-geared ma 
chine functions are interesting to every 
bedy, but especially so when the beholder 
is personally interested in the net result 
Conservation is the keynote of the ad- 
ministration of the Postal Life It say 
it enforces economics It is evident 
that, in every detail of the management 
. it remembers that the 
A National money in its keeping is 
Institution in trust for the benefit of 
all who are on the books 
As at any time the examiners of the 
State Insurance Department are likely 
to make a visit, there is the extra in 
centive to keep the business of the Com- 
pany in order. up to date, and showing 
evidence of Postal economy 
The expertence of the two policy 
holders from the West on that autumn 
day not long ago confirms the impression 
so many have gained that the Postal 
Life Insurance Company is an institution 
looming large in the life of the Nation 
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Am. Ag. 1 


Postal Life Insurance Comp 
511 Fifth Avenue, New York 


insurance-particulars for my age. 


Name -..--- 
Address. ~~ .--.- guaswoo 
Occupation - ---- ----------- 
Exact date of birth -.----.-- ----- 
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David Lubin, Prophet of Agriculture 


A Picturesque Leader in the Struggle for a Fair Deal for the Farmer 


“ ILL you make history with 
me?” 
It wasa challenge which came 
without introductory formali- 
ties to a young Italian patriot at Pisa, some 
years ago. The speaker was a middle-aged 
man, with deep-set, kindly eyes in a worn 
but finely-modeled face. The young Italian 
listened, fascinated as the speaker went on, 
and later wrote of that memorable talk: 
“He started from way back, and in a 
rambling talk, relieved by singular and pic- 
turesque expression, traced down the ages, 
the everlasting struggle between town and 
country, between the industrial and the rural 
population, showing how the latter, though 
more numerous, more virile, and the eco- 
nomic and military backbone of 


be from first-hand knowledge. The man who 
was to be one day regarded as one of the 
really great Americans—as indeed, a figure 
of international importance—was born of 
humble parents in a little town in Russian 
Poland. Named after the mighty King David, 
the boy was further believed to be set apart 
for service because of an incident which hap- 
pened when he was only four days old. The 
wick of a Sabbath candle fell on the cheek of 
the baby, lying by his mother’s side, and 
made a deep burn which left a scar for life. 
A learned Rabbi, visiting the home, inter- 
preted this as a sign that the boy was set 
apart for God’s service and his mother’s firm 
belief in this omen, according to her son, in- 
fluenced his whole subsequent life. 


roundings. After a great deal of such think- 
ing, he felt that he had reached the funda- 
mental fact in deciding that the condition of 
the farmers determined a country’s real 
prosperity. 

Never a man to argue a subject. with 
which he was not thoroughly familiar, he 
turned his back on commercial success, 
bought a farm and started out to learn the 
business, literally “from the ground up.” 
How he fought for equitable railroad rates— 
even making a flying trip to New York and 
bearding the most stubborn president in his 
den—how he organized the fruit growers, 
educated public opinion, stormed the citadels 
of Washington and used the county-house, 
the store, the rural paper, the farm gate or 

the grange as his pulpit, makes 





the State, has nevertheless been 


a story of tremendous effort and 





the ‘under dog’ in the struggle, 
politically outwitted and econom- 
ically exploited more or less 
everywhere. 

“The ideas were not new to 
me, but he spoke with such 
warmth of conviction, his eyes 
shot such fiery glances, that all 


One Who Did Much 


. EW who read this ever heard of David Lubin, yet farm peo- 

ple owe him much. The crying need of country folk the 
world over is for unselfish leaders and David Lubin qualified. 
Miss Elliot’s article on this page will tell you how. 


a large proportion of success. 


Final Success and Accomplishments 


A trip abroad widened Lubin’s 
own horizon; he began to see how 
the fortunes of farmers the world 
over were inextricably linked and 
gradually there took shape in his 





diffidence which the eccentricity 


ibjitts: mind’ the idea of a sort of in- 





of the person or of the approach 

might have inspired melted away. Indeed, 
I felt strongly attracted to this man, ob- 
viously moved by a deep sense of injustice 
to be righted, of good to be accomplished. 
And he won my assent more and more when, 
analyzing the phenomena, he assigned the 
cause of the inferiority to the defective or- 
ganization of the agricultural classes. He 
was speaking to a convert.” 

He Took Up the Farmers’ Fight 

The man whose devotion to this struggle 
of the farmer had led him to turn his back 
on a comfortable middle-age in America and 
to become practically an exile, in failing 
health, derided as a crank, but gradually 
winning European acceptance for his cher- 
ished plan of world-wide reform, was David 
Lubin. The challenge to help make history 
which so thrilled ‘the eager young Italian, 
came from the lips of this unusually modest 
and self-effacing man in the first. flush of 
Victory after he had finally obtained an 
audience with Victor Emanuel, King of Italy. 
The King, himself fired by the enthusiasm 
which animated this prophet of a new order, 
had promised to take the initiative in found- 
ing a world Chamber of Agriculture. 

The dramatic story of Lubin’s long strug- 
gle to bring his plan before the ruler of 
some great power, is told in his recently 
published biography* written by Olivia Ros- 
setti Agresti, who joined the ranks of his 
converts as secretary during the Italian cam- 
Paign and who went with him through the 
exciting days of alternating success and re- 
verse which made up the rest of his life. 

What had proceeded that climax to Lubin’s 
career {s told by Signora Agresti with the 
Sympathy that makes her account seem to 

* David Lubin, a Study in Practical Idealism, by Olivia 


Rossetti Agresti, with frontispiece and foreword by William 
Roscoe Thayer. Little, Brown & Company, publishers. $3.50. 


. Price Only” sign seen in the West. 


As a poor emigrant boy on the East side 
of New York, young David soon ceased his 
schooling and at twelve was at work. The 
cry of “Go West, young man!” came after 
a while to his ears, and three years in 
the wilds of Arizona made him strong in 
body, developed his keen resourcefulness and 
taught him the lore of the pioneer and the 
philosophy of the dweller in the desert. It 
was a many-sided, matured young man who 
at twenty, drifted to the coast of California 
and there entered commercial life. Entered 
it, be it said, with a spirit of fairness and 
justice which was a new note in the trading 
and barter of that crude, adventurous coun- 
try, where men made or lost a fortune over 
night and where money and lives alike were 
held cheap. Young Lubin, firm in the teach- 
ings of a Godly mother and his own deep- 
rooted instinct for absolute justice in even 
the smallest transactions, announced his 
modest start as proprietor of a struggling 
little shop by hanging out the first “One 
Small as 
the shop was, and meager the living won 
from it, Lubin by that step doomed the old 
sharpster method of haggling over prices. 
His fame as an honest merchant gradually 
spread, he carried his principles of equity 
to customers and employees alike into his 
larger ventures, and in time he inaugurated 
the mail-order business as we know it to-day, 
and was well on his way to becoming an ex- 
tremely wealthy citizen. 

But all this business career took into no 
account the continual urge towards service, 
the inner conviction that he was a man set 
apart to give his life for others. Lubin all 
his life long was student, a thinker; the 
rapid growth of the West had caused much 
injustice and his keen, analytical mind was 
constantly revolving the problems of his sur- 





ternational court of justice for 
the farmer and more a clearing house 
which would give him the benefit of mod- 
ern business methods both in production 
and marketing. 

The story of Lubin’s fight in America, of 
the opposition from enemy interests and his 
own government, is one of discouragement 
and defeat. The story of his fight abroad, 
culminating in his successful interview with. 
the King of Italy, is one of amazing patience 
and undaunted faith which finally won out 
triumphantly. The International Institute 
of Agriculture was founded—through what 
vicissitudes it requires a volume to tell—and 
Lubin saw it, hampered though it was 
by jealousies, bureaucratic systems and nat- 
ural human deficiencies, actually function- 
ing. The eloquence and tireless patience 
which finally achieved this end focussed on 
the Institute the attention-of all Europe 
and made the name of Lubin famous alike 
in Italy, France, Austria, Germany and 
Russia. 

International crop reporting, cooperative 
systems of rural credit, the stabilizing of 
ocean freights and new systems for direct 
marketing, are all concrete outgrowths of 
Lubin’s lofty ideal to secure justice between 
men in their economic relations. In many 
other directions his influence was and still is 
felt to a remarkable degree. Yet so self- 
effacing was the man in his lifetime—he bit- 
terly disliked publicity, in spite of his belief , 
in aggressive campaigning for an idea—that 
even when he was alive he rarely got full 
credit for his achievements, while after his 
death his name seemed destined to be for- 
gotten almost over night. From this final 


ingratitude of a country which, even in his 
hour of success, never gave him more than a 
grudging recognition, his devoted boigrapher 
has saved him. 
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Stand by the League 


OR a thousand years before the founda- 

tion of America the principle of demo- 
cratic institutions where all men have equal 
rights was more or less of a theory. The 
founding of America was a great experiment 
to see whether that theory had any practical 
application. The American Civil War put 
the principle of political freedom to the 
final test of blood and firmly established it 
upon a basis which will endure to the end of 
time. As we remember that terrific struggle 
taking place between Americans, most of 
them farmers, and the terrible feelings of 
uncertainty and suffering which they were 
enduring, we can have some understanding 
of the feeling that inspired those immortal 
words which Lincoln delivered at Gettys- 
burg. When he said: 

“Fourscore and seven years ago our 
fathers brought forth upon this continent 
a new nation, conceived in liberty, and dedi- 
cated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal. ‘Now we are engaged in a 
great civil war, testing whether that nation, 
or any nation so conceived and so dedicated, 
can long endure.” 

As people struggled for a thousand years 
to gain political liberty, so they are strug- 
gling now for economic freedom and in this 
struggle there is no one so much interested 
in the final results as the farmer. For years 
he has been working on the principle that 
the way to earn economic freedom is by 
cooperation. That theory is now being put 
to test. In the next few months, farmers 
will determine whether cooperation is merely 
a much talked-of theory or whether it has 
actual practical application. . As Lincoln’s 
words applied to the political struggle, they 
apply equally well to the present one. We 
are engaged in a great economic struggle 
to see whether the principle of cooperation 
dedicated to the proposition that those who 
work are entitled to just share of what they 


earn, testing whether that principle can long 
endure. 

Particularly from now until the end of the 
February cancellation period will the mem- 
bers of the Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
Association be put to a test to determine the 
stuff they are really made of. If they secede 
from the League as the Southerners seceded 
from the Union, confidence will be destroyed 
not only among dairymen, but in all other 
lines of cooperation and the business of farm 
marketing will be set back many years. 

Without doubt there are farmers in the 
League territory who would make better 
leaders than some of those now in charge of 
League affairs. Without doubt the League 
has made many mistakes. On the other 
hand, it has been doing a pioneer work and 
mistakes were unavoidable and the fact re- 
mains that it has achieved results. It is a 
crude machine, to be sure, but it is an im- 
provement over old-fashioned methods and 
it cannot be made better by smashing it. 
As for its officers, time and opportunity for 
making needed changes will come in due 
course. 

But the immediate job is to save your 
business by standing by it and by working 
out your problems in your organization from 
within. The membership of the League have 
a great responsibility and they will be equal 
to it. 


Committee of 21 Receives Support 


EPRESENTATIVES of the Committee 

of 21 are finishing a long list of meet- 
ings which has been held in practically every 
rural county in New York State to discuss 
the suggestions which the Committee has 
made for the improvement of rural schools. 
This series of meetings makes the second 
time that the Committee has been over the 
State to get in touch with the rural people 
on the school question. The first time mass 
meetings were held in many different coun- 
ties to get opinions and suggestions from 
the people on which many of the Committee’s 
recommendations for school improvement 
are based. 

Of course, not all approve the suggestions 
for school improvement which the Committee 
of 21 is making, but rural people are pretty 
nearly unanimous that there has been a sin- 
cere effort made to work out a school pro- 
gram which will lead to better educational 
opportunities for country boys and girls, and 
judging by the sentiment of those who at- 
tended recent meetings, there seems to be 
at least a majority of farm men and women 
who are in agreement with the fundamental 
recommendations of the Committee’s report. 


Prices Determine Production 


N Ex-Secretary of Agriculture recently 
made the statement that during the war 
the farmers of America increased the num- 
ber of acres under cultivation by forty mil- 
lion; increased the number of head of live 
stock by eighteen million and at the same 
time sent one million of their boys to war. 
In the same statement he said that all that is 
needed to increase production is an increased 
price for farm products. 

We have before us a letter from a sub- 
scriber on this same subject who says: “Have 
we forgotten that when millions of our men 
were removed and more food was needed with 
which to feed the world it was promptly 
forthcoming? Are we unaware that when 
the price of any given commodity approaches 
the cost of production the farmers promptly 
bring it down by flooding the market with 
that particular article? If farm products 


sold even fairly profitably the labor now 
available would swamp every city in the land 
with a bewildering surplus and every in- 
telligent American knows cheap labor means 
agricultural ruin.” 


Agriculturist 


The history of agriculture is completely 
filled with examples of increased produc- 
tion following increased prices. No longer 
ago than November, 1922, there was a seri- 
ous shortage of milk. One not acquainted 
with the dairy business would think that the 
only way to increase the milk supply is to in- 
crease the number of cows. But the facts 
are, at the present time, only two months 
after the shortage there is an oversupply of 
milk. Why? Because the price during No- 
vember, December and January was com- 
paratively good. The farmers took better 
care of their cows and fed more grain, thus 
increasing the supply for each animal, mak- 
ing a large increase in total with the nat- 
ural result that the price will have to come 
down again. If those who are constantly 
wondering about lack of production on the 
farm, about the boys leaving the farms for 
the city and of the need of bringing in more 
farm labor from Europe, would give a lit- 
tle more study to economic facts, we would 
have less foolish talk about the danger of 
over production. 


Must Be Measured by Service 


HE final test of whether the future mar- 

ket business of farming is to be run by 
the usual business agencies or by Cooperative 
Organizations depends entirely upon which 
can render the more service. We believe 
there is a place for both. Take the Grange 
League Federation Exchange, commonly 
known as the-“G. L. F.,’’ for example. This 
cooperative organization which has for its 
purpose the cooperative purchase of farm 
supplies is of tremendous value to every 
farmer. Its business is increasing in vol- 
ume; it handles only the highest quality 
product and it is teaching farmers the value 
of quality, but its greatest use to its farmers 
is its indirect influence on the supplies the 
farmer buys, whether he buys them from 
the G. L. F. or from some other source. 

In a conversation with a retail feed dealer 
recently, he told us that farmers had little 
appreciation of the great effect that the 
G. L. F. business was having upon the whole 
farm supply market in keeping the cost of 
feed and other supplies within reasonable 
limits and in making it necessary for every 
dealer to improve the quality of his product 
in order to meet the G. L. F. competition. 

We hope that farmers will appreciate this 
indirect service and see to it that the co- 
operative organization gets enough volume 
of business to maintain a strong organiza- 
tion without a too high overhead expense on 
the supplies handled. At the same time we 
know that there is appreciation on the part 
of farmers for the good service that has 
been rendered by many feed and other local 
dealers and we do not think it to the interest 
of agriculture to have all of these dealers 
eliminated. We do not think the manage- 
ment of the G. L. F. would, if they had the 
opportunity, eliminate them. In fact there 
are many dealers already working with the 
G. L. F. *The dealer who is content with a 
reasonable profit, who is on the job to serve 
his farmer customers all of the time and 
who takes a constructive instead of a ce- 
structive attitude toward cooperative com- 
petition will have a weleome and a safe place 
in the farm supply service. 


Quotations Worth While 


Avoid debt as you 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


*K a ok 


would the devil.— 


Genius is one per cent inspiration and 
ninety-nine per cent perspiration.—EDISON. 
oS * * 

He who reforms himself has done more 
toward reforming the public than a crowd 
of noisy, impotent patriots. 


Ameri:an Azr‘cu!turist, January 29, 1923 
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Who Should Carry the Family Purse? 


Some Say Ma, Some Say Pa, But Most Say Both 


HE answer from American Agriculturist 

readers has been very nearly unanimous. 
With a few scattered votes for “Pa” and, yes, 
about an equal number for a purse in the 
hands of “Ma,” the general opinion has been 
—make it a joint affair. 

Some say, have it a sort of double-barrelled 
affair which opens with equal readiness to 
the hand of either husband or wife. Some 
say there should be no pocketbook, but that 
the bank should receive all the money that 
comes in and, save for a little emergency 
change, yield it up only to pay bills by check. 

But whatever the method used the idea is 
the same. “Marriage is a partnership”— 
that sentence occurred so regularly that we 
came to expect it by the end of the first para- 
graph of each letter. And what is more, the 
letters went on to prove, by the personal ex- 
perience-and money habits of the families 
they represented, that the typical American 
farm home is indeed a true partnership, with 
the mother and father working together for 
the common welfare of all those under the 
home roof. 

But let them tell their own stories. First 
we'll hear from two families, each of which 
represents a successful partnership of twenty 
years duration. In one case it is the father 
and in the other the mother who writes: 

“IT read with interest the discussion on 
Who Should Carry the Family Purse. When 
wife and I were united in marriage, (it will 
be 20 years ago this 24 day of December) 
we became as one and have clung to that 
idea ever since, although there are seven of 
us now. We have but one purse—cream 
money, hog money, corn monéy, poultry 
money, and all that is produced from the 
farm goes in the same purse, and all the 
family draws therefrom. As I see it, this is 
as it should be, for the entire family is as 
one company, each one helping where he 
can in the house, or out in the fields, girls 
and boys alike, father and mother the same. 
We try to teach our children that the home 
belongs to them the same as us; that wife 
and I are only president and vice president, 
and they are stock holders and all have one 
common interest.”—W. S. B., Ohio. 

“The question of who should carry the 
pocketbook seems to some a great problem. 
Father and I have been married 20 years. 
We have always used the same pocketbook, 
also had the same privilege of signing checks. 
The money we both receive from the sale of 
farm products, stock and so forth all goes 
in one fund to make up our income. When- 
ever we wish to purchase anything, we dis- 
cuss this together. I would no more think 
of buying new curtains than father would 
buy a horse until we have talked it over to- 
gether. We keep a little money on hand for 
our personal use. This is also for the son in 
High School and the son and daughter in 
the grade school. 

We have always discussed our financial 
problems before the children in order to 
teach them the value of money. After all, 
when a home is founded on love, money mat- 
ters can easily be settled between husband 
and wife.”—Mrs. E. W., Ohio. 


Hearing from the Younger Ones 


B fiend to show that the younger genera- 
tion is not behind its elders in common 
Sense and the ability to work hard and pull 
together, we’ll now introduce two young 
married couples. In both, it is the wife who 
finds the time to write: 

“I saw your question, Who Carries the 
Pocketbook?” in the December 16 issue, and 
thought perhaps you could use our little 
plan, which is working splendidly. We have 
been married a little more than two years, 
and find we must figure quite often to make 





our ends meet, and this is how we carry our 
pocketbook. All the money which comes in 
is placed in a box which we keep in a place 
we are both familiar with, and we both take 
out what money we feel necessary to spend; 
but first we consult one another as to what 
we are going to buy and then buy according 
to our decision: Then we have what we call 
a “housebook’ and what is spent for the 
house and for pleasure and general use is 
put down every day in this book. We also 
have a book called the ‘barn and outside ex- 


Marriage is a Partnership 


We introduce you to Mr. and Mrs. J. S. Clarke 


of Forestside Farm. Steuben County, New York. 


They were married 61 years ago last April and 
have lived for the most of that time upon Forest- 
side Farm where Mr. Clarke was born. Not much 
danger of any serious argument in a real partner- 
ship of this kind about ‘‘Who Shall Carry the 
Purse” or about any mutual problem. 


pense book,’ where we keep account of all 
things bought and sold from outside. 

Now in this way we are able to tell just 
how much we are spending a year and just 
how much is necessary to have on hand in 
case we would run short. I think it a 
splendid plan. Then at the end of each year 
we take inventory and see what outstanding 
bills and so forth are waiting, and are able 
to know whether we are going ahead or be- 
hind in any way. 

We hope some one else would like to adopt 
our plan and run it as satisfactorily as we 
are doing, for we want to be honest with 
each other, and in this way we feel we are.” 
—Mkrs. P. H., N. Y. 

“Yes, indeed this is an important problem 
for every family. This is the way we look 
at it. We rent a flat in a small village. My 
husband works about thirty miles from here 
and commutes every day. We are saving 
money to buy a home, (we want.a small 
farm, about thirty acres of good land), s 
we both want to put in the bank every cent 
that we can spare. Every week, my husband 
writes out a check for my allowance, which 
we decided would be three dollars and a half 
a week for the provisions and my spending 
money. Sometimes I pay the electric light 
bill, which is a dollar or more a month. Of 
course that means careful planning to keep 
the house well stocked with groceries and 
necessities. This summer I bought fruit 
and sugar to can it. Last week we bought 
half a hog. My husband paid for it and I 








plan to pay him back out of my allowance 
this winter, as I will not have to buy pork, 
sausage, ham and lard. We expect to buy 
a quarter of beef also, and can it. My hus- 
band pays the rent and buys the wood and 
coal. Every two weeks when his check 
comes we send it right to the bank, then he 
checks out just what we really need. We 
find this a very satisfactory way. I am 
very strong’ for the allowance system for 
each member of the family, and then keep 
within that allowance, even though it be 
small.”—MRs. M. P., N. Y. 


Sometimes a Second Start is Needed 


WOMAN who has learned by experience 

the bitter ‘results of an unfair system 
of handling money, tell frankly of her past 
unhappiness and present content in the hope 
of helping others just starting out: 

“As a rule a woman nine out of ten has 
the business in her and sees through things 
better than #man, as men as soon as they 
get a good start have a big eye and want 
everything they see. When we first got mar- 
ried we got 54 dollars a month—I was for 
saving, and saved a hundred dollars in fif- 
teen months. We had a daughter and I 
thought we could be cared for nicely. One 
day I told my husband where the money was 
and when I got around there was only $20 
left. I never said anything, but I could see 
he could not run his income. Like some 
women, he did not care to work as long as 
the money lasted. He then handled his own 
pocketbook. He got very selfish and I 
couldn’t get a dollar from him without his 
— mad, and yet he expected three meals 
a day. 

Then I got mad and left him for a week. 
He asked his neighbors to phone me, and 
they told him to fetch his wife himself, which 
he did, and we talked it over and agreed to 
discuss it together when we wanted any- 
thing. We both handled the pocketbook and 
saved $1,000 in four years. We bought this 
farm of 70 acres, and now are happy with 
three little daughters, three horses, four 
cows, four pigs, 60 chickens, and are con- 
tented to stay at home with the American 
Agriculturist.”—Mrs. R. B. N. Y. 

We must find room for two more letters, 
one a very jolly one, which shows that a 
sense of humor comes in handy in even the 
most serious matters; the other from a young 
woman who started learning thrift habits 
at the mature age of four: 

“Who should hold the pocketbook?” That 
is easy to answer. You should all have a 
joint account, just as we do. I told that to 
a friend once and he said his wife would 
bankrupt him in less than a year if he gave 
her a checkbook, and told her to go toit. He 
reminded me of a woman who was so sur- 
prised when the bank said she was over- 
drawn because as she said, “I haven’t used 
half the checks yet.” I can’t tell what my 
friend’s wife would do of course, but I can 
say that I haven’t been bankrupt yet be- 
cause of the joint account. In fact I am 
both glad and sorry to say. I believe my wife 
is a more economical spender than I am. 

If you are as nervous as my friend was 
about trusting your helpmate with a check- 
book, it seems to me that there are several 
remedies that may help you. First, don’t 
marry the girl you can’t trust with money. 
I presume that advice is too late for a large 
number of my readers, and it is somewhat 
difficult to follow at best, because there isn’t 
enough of the right kind to go around for 
everybody and even the wisest men have 
been known to make mistakes and the little 
lady who is so saving before she lands you, 
may be acting for your especial benefit. 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Burpee's Annual 
The Leading American Seed Catalog 


Burpee’s Annual is the catalog that tells the 
plain truth about The Best Seeds That Grow. It 
describes the Burpee Quality Seeds. 


Burpee’s Annual is a complete guide to the 
vegetable and flower garden. It ig a handsome 
book of 188 pages with more than a hundred of 
the finest vegetables and flowers illustrated in the 
colors of nature. 

If you are interested in gardening Burpee’s 
Annual will be mailed to you free. Write for 
your “Annual” today. Just tear off the coupon and 
fill in your name and address below. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
Seed Growers Philadelphia. 


Please send me a free copy of Burpee’s Annual. . 
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E have been able to buy old process 
oil meal this winter at $50 a ton 
and we are feeding a little to all of our 


stock. I can’t account for the splendid 
effect of a pound of oil meal a da) 
Even less than that seems to lubricate 
the whole system. Our milk is used 
almost entirely for babies. It keeps one 
thinking and sometimes guessing how 


to be absolutely sure every day in the 

vear that no mis 
f creep into 
the milk. If they 
do, mother will 
soon stop buying, 
the trade is gone, 
and the business 
is on the scrap 
heap. 

I feel pretty 
safe in saying 
that farmers do 
not as a whole 
take seriously 
enough their 
responsibility in 
making their pro- 
ducts the _ best 
they know how. I know the impetus 
to “do” is retarded by a lack of careful 
grading. We see milk and veals and 
vegetables of second quality bought at 
a common price with better grades, on 
the general plan that, all together the 
mixture will pass. It was this faulty 
plan of grading that started our farms 
producing a grade of milk that could 
not be mixed with other grades. It 
must be manufactured and sold abso- 
lutely on its own merits. If we let down 
the bars of quality we cannot charge 
the fault to a neighbor. We have to 
stand it ourselves. Occasionally there 
is a tendency to shift the responsibility 
from one person to another but that is 
so rare as to become negligible; all 
hands immediately go to it and locate 
the cause. 





takes 














H. E. COOK 


Service Helps Maintain Demand 


Another thing we find most helpful in 
giving permanence to our demand, and 
the best has no value until marketed, 
is to study in season and out, how much 
we can do to facilitate the dealers or 
distributors problems. Of course, there 
is a limit to what one can do along 
helpful lines and have money enough 
left to pay bills, but not many of us 
have reached that limit. I think busi- 
ness houses call it service,—that’s a 
good word or phrase to use. I know 
how it ruffles the feathers to have an 
unscrupulous person take advantage of 
a kindly disposition when one makes it 
easy for him. But that class of people 
are in a hopeless minority after all. 

If our business gets thoroughly sat- 
urated with real service so that it comes 
to every worker unconsciously on the 
spur of the moment and without special 
thought, enough appreciative customers 
will soon appear to take the output. 
Then we can drop off the one that does 
not fit into the general harmony of the 
service plan. Customers who uniformly 
have the best that can be given are 
wonderfully charitable when an’ occa- 
sional slip occurs, but we must always 
allow them to be the judges of when the 
case warrants their charity. Whatever 
we do in our business to go to extremes 
in giving service does not altogether 
come from high ideals or an unselfish 
devotion. It is good business and is 
worth while in dollars and cents, and 
also gives permanency. The time one 
gives to worrying over the loss of trade 


| cannot go into the productive effort. 


Pays to Advertise the Service 

Well, what has all of this philosoph- 
izing to do with feeding oil meal. It 
has a lot to do. In our case the general 
health and appearance of the stock is 
an asset comparable to getting our milk 
to the distributor or consumer in good 
form and on time. We have not learned 
how to prevent cow troubles, like udder 
and uterine diseases, I am sorry to say. 
But we can immediately isolate the 
animal until she is again in proper 
shape physically to produce milk that 
I would use myself or give to a child,— 
not a bad test by any means. 

The New York Milk Commission rules 
say that a fresh cow must at least 
give milk for 10 days before her milk 
can be put into certified bottles. I do 
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It Pays to Advertise 


A Plow Handle Talk on Selling Milk 


not know any way to have every cow 
physically fit at that time, but we can 
easily keep her out until she is fit. In 
our local markets where we come close 
to consumers we do some advertising. 


We find that a small double folder 
printed on a thin card, envelope size, 
stating in brief paragraphs how the 


milk is produced and what it will do, 
is the kind of advertising. Busy 
people can read it easily and quickly 
and these folders can be placed in the 
hands of mothers and invalids. Adver- 
tising is necessary in this day. If one 
has something to sell, somehow, some- 
way anc somewhere, a buyer must be 
found. 

Shrewd advertising often finds or 
creates a buying clientele which is 
legitimate and worthy, when the pro- 
duct sold is a needed one, and-surely 
farm products when of good quality 
are needed. The work of the Dairymen’s 
League in advertising milk and milk 
products has been of value beyond its 
cost. When we are complaining that 
the returns should have been more, let 
us not forget that the investment in 
advertising has been a good one. 

Advertising is expensive, as I knod 
from experience. One must be pretty 
sure that the methods employed are 
proven ones or if not, that experiments 
be conducted in harmony with the funds 
at hand. The fact that milk profits 
are small, if any at all, leaves small 
margins to be spent for advertising 
purposes. If we had a method whereby 
we could change milk values as easily 
as corn and wheat prices are changed 
when they pass through a breakfast 
food factory, we could carry a full page 
advertisement in every paper in the 
land. Maybe in some future day such 
a thing will happen. 

Dr. D. B. Armstrong of Watertown, 
N. Y. a director of the American Hol- 
stein informs me that the association 
has voted an initial amount of $65,000 
for advertising Holstein milk and more 
will be coming later, a most commend- 
able enterprise.—H. E. Coox. 


best 


SPREADING MANURE PROPERLY 
PETER WILBY, NEW YORK 


Very few people understand the prop- 
er way in which to spread manure. The 
majority of men take a load of manure 
to the field and literally throw the 
manure off in chunks, caring very little 
about the way in which it landed, only 
so it reached the ground. This prac- 
tice is very wasteful, causing fermen- 
tation and a great loss in fertilizing 
constituents. When this practice is 
followed, vegetation grows very un- 
evenly. Some places in the soil the 
crop grows sparingly, and in other 
places so rank that the grain will lodge 
and thereby be wasted. 

An effort should be made by the man 
in charge to have the manure taken 
direct from the stable to the field, no 
matter whether in winter or summer, 
and see that the manure is evenly 
spread over the soil. In our practice 
the manure is taken direct to the field 
and spread evenly over the ground. 
Even though it might be a sloping field, 
the practice is followed. We find that 
very little of the ingredients are 
washed away down the slope, Occa- 
sionally we find those who believe this 
to be the case, but from experience cov- 
ering many years we believe the great- 
er part of the fertilizing value goes 
directly into the soil. Through the 
summer we bought a spreader for this 
work, but during the winter we spread 
by hand. It gives better satisfaction, 
as the freezing of the manure inter- 
feres with the working of the ma- 
chinery. ele 

Test Seed Corn—All seed corn should 
be tested for a spring planting. March 
is a good time in which to make the 
test. The most satisfactory way is t0 
test four to six kernels from each ear. 
The requirements for germination are 
moisture, warmth and air. The ordi- 
nary temperature of the living room 18 
about right if it does not go below 50 
at night. A shallow box filled with 
wet sand and marked off into num- 
bered squares with twine makes a got 
germinator. 
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The Pace Is Getting Faster| | : 


Good Seed Gets More Potatoes With Less Cost 


sé6TOP” SCALES used to like a fast 

horse. Indeed when anybody around 
Maione got a faster horse than his, Pop 
had a horse-for sale. Once he sold a 
little brown mare that had lost his favor 
in this way and he told her new owner 


ists from the College of Agriculture at 


Cornell visit seed growers crops three 
times during the season and in which | 
certifies to 
the buyer that the seed stock he buys 
crops 


the growers organization 


is actually from one of these 
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Potato Growers Studying their Business 


During the past season the Farm Bureaus in over half of the New York 

Counties organized inspection tours or field meetings to enable potato 

growers to get together and study the new problems confronting them 

in the cultivation of this crop. The group snapped above are seen inspect- 
ing a Suffolk County Farm Bureau Demonstration 


that she could “go” in about 2.10. The 
new owner trained her faithfully for a 
month but brought her back and said 
she couldn’t do the mile in less than 2.40. 
Pop said, “Well, what of it? You must 
be in quite a hurry if you can’t wait 
half a minute.” 

We suppose when the world’s record 
was held by Maud S, a trotter that 














The Best by Test 
The three baskets on the right 


contain the product of one 
square rod planted with certi- 
fied seed. The picking basket 
on the left holds all the potatoes 
that grew on a square rod in the 
same test planted with diseased 
seed. Last year the Suffolk 
County Farm Bureau tested in 
this manner 54 strains of Green 
Mountains and found the New 
York certified seed to give the 
highest yields 
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could make the mile in 2.10 was just as 
valuable a racer as Peter Manning is 
to-day. But race horses go faster now 
than they did forty years ago. Simi- 
larily potato yields have increased 
rapidly in recent years. Here in New 
York for 50 years the average yield for 
an acre of potatoes was on'y 85 bushels. 
But in spite of a record breaking drouth 
In 1921 and a sea on of floods and 
blight this year, the average yield for 
each of the past four years in New 
York has exceeded 100 bushels per acre. 
We think this increase is largely due to 
the use of better seed. 
The Evil of Trading Seed 

Potato growers have always tried to 
get the best seed obtainable. Up to five 
or six years ago, a grower wanting new 
Seed could either send to some com- 
mercial seed man for it or change seed 
with his neighbor. The first mentioned 
Practice accounts for the rapidity with 
Which all new potato diseased spread 
to every part of this country. The 
Practice of changing seed between 
Neighbors has proven an_ intensive 
means of spreading potato diseases 
locally. 

. But recently with a system of inspec- 
tion and certification in which special- 


which has been found to be suitable 
for seed, real improvement has taken 
place. 

“The chair” recognizes the gentleman 
who now takes the floor to remark that 
we don’t want any more potatoes. “We 
are already producing too many pota- 
toes,” he says. That seems to be true 
this year. But why not look at potato 
improvement 2s we do at trotting re- 
cords and say like clipping ten seconds 
off the trotting record, we have clipped 
two acres off the land labor and ferti- 
lizer—the cost, in other words, needed 
to produce a thousand bushels of pota- 
toes. Has the gentleman, who is touchy 
about this “two blades of grass” talk, 
any objection to getting the same 
quantity with from one-half to two- 
thirds the investment of capital and 
labor. 


A Matter 


But whether they wish to grow more 
or fewer potatoes next year, they will 
likely find it more economical using 
good seed and adjusting their acreage 
in accordance with what is sound farm 
management for them. What no potato 
grower can afford is to continue to plant 
poor or mediocre seed and then hope 
to compete successfully in a branch of 
farming, the efficiency of which has 
advanced 20 per cent in five years by 
the general adoption of improved meth- 
ods and practices. We have clipped 
two acres off the land needed to make 
a thousand bushel crop. Let the man 
who is not in a hurry drive his slower 
horse and cultivate his lower yielding 
strain of potatoes. But just as frac- 
tional parts of a second decide the 


of Economical Production 
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and After 


The Warren County, N. Y. grow- 
ers who planted certified seed in 
1922, found that it takes more 
than a favorable climate and 
soil to make a good crop. The 
average increase in yield of cer- 
tified seed over home grown seed 
was 64% bu. per acre 


‘Before 




















winner in a horse race, so do a few 
more bushels of potatoes to the acre in | 
a season like the one just past deter- | 
mine whether the grower breaks even 
or goes in the hole—J. M. HurRLey. | 


cial fertilizers. 





As necessary 
as stable manure 


A good farmer would be astonished if you ques- 
tioned his wisdom in using manure. 


Manure is all right as far as it goes, but it fails to 
give the phosphoric acid your land needs, and does 
not usually give nitrogen or potash in the propor- 
tions required by crops whose needs for food differ. 


Learn the truth about feeding your crops. 
Experiment stations have proven beyond question 
the common sense and profit in the use of commer- 
Properly used, they will profit you 
by increasing your yield per acre; improving the 
grade of your grain, hay and truck; maturing crops 
sooner; saving labor cost, and buiiding up your soil. 


For advice or help, write Farm Service Dept. 
F. S. Royster Guano Company, Baltimore, Md. 


ROYSTER 


Field Tested Fertilizers 











IMPROVED AND 


PEDIGREED OATS treated to prevent smut 
Cornellian—Development—Single plant selec- 
tion by Plant Breeding Department New York 
Agricultural College A tree oat slightly gray 
in color, good stiff straw. In five years trial on 
Agricultural Experiment grounds at Ithaca, has 
yielded about five bushels more than nearest 
competitor. Of all varieties under test there in 
1920, it was the thinnest hulled variety and 
had the largest percentage of meat. 

Svalof Varieties, Stocks second 
Sweden. 

Victory is the leading white variety in New 
York State. In four year tests by Department 
of Plant Breeding shows this second to Cornel- 
lian. Good stiff straw. Should be sowed thin 

Crown newer sort than Victory, longer ker- 
nel. In Sweden outyields Victory on particu- 
larly good soil. Lodging resistance good. Should 
be sowed thin 

Golden Rain, yellow oat, remarkably stiff 
straw. In Sweden is unexacting as regards soil. 
Grain medium and heavy with thin hull. 

Pricé on all above sorts $1.50 per bushel. 


PEDIGREED BARLEY, Cornell's two favor 


crop from 


ites, Featherston No. 7, a six row barley orig 
inated at Minnesota Agricultural Experiment 
Station Medium, tall stiff-strawed sort, high 


yield heavy grain Recommended for separate 
grain crop. Most consistent high yielder of all 
six row sorts at Cornell Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station None of this variety availabk 
but what shows trace of two row 
Alpha two row, a hybrid. A tall stiff straw 
All prices are freight paid, bags free. 


All orders te be accompanied by 25% cash or 


LUT Penicreen seep 


sort maturing later than standard six row. Dur 
ing five years has excelled all other sorts in 
yield at Cornell Experiment Station. Especially 
desirable for sowing with oats. We recommend 
the Victory or Crown in combination with Alpha. 

Price-Featherston $2.00 per bushel, Alpha 
$2.24 per bushel. 

SEED CORN, New York State grown from se- 
lected ears in special fields 

Cornell Eleven, (Pedigreed), Developed by 
Plant Breeding Department, New York State 
College of Agriculture through individual ear- 
to-ear selection. A yellow dent corn success- 
fully used for ensilage and for husking as well 


in the more favorable sections of New York 
State. Average requirements 120 days for ma- 
turity For grain use 4 to 5 quarts per acre. 


For ensilage use 6 to 8 quarts. 

Oil Dent, (Improved), for husking an en- 
silage. Somewhat earlier than Cornell Eleven. 
Adapted when elevation too high or season too 
short for Cornell Eleven Same rate planting. 

A trial of this seed properly put in will wean 
buyers of cheap seed. Prices both varieties— 
Sereened $3.00 per bushel Tipped and butted 
for accurate planting in check rows $5.00 per 
bushel 

SOY BEANS, Black Eyebrow, an early sort. 
Bids fair to be most popular sort in New York 
and Pennsylvania Price $4.50 per bushel. 

HUBAM SWEET CLOVER, Scarified, high 
germination and purity. Grown in New York, 
Price small lots 50 cents per pound postpaid. 
Bushel lots or over, 40 cents per pound. 
¢ may 


oe 


be deducted if making payment in full. 


Investigation through Ferm Bureaus o 





HICKOX-RUMSEY CO., INC. __- 


nveited, 


BATAVIA, N. ¥ 


Agricultural Colleges 





Bonds. 
can sell them at an 


ledetal farmloan 
e Bonds 


Tax- interest is 
a Federal 





If you wish to invest safely 
Buy Federal Farm Loan Bonds 


If you have any surplus funds, invest them in Federal Farm Loan 

They will earn you 444% interest, payable twice yearly. You 
: y time if desired, or your banker will gladly accept 

41% them as collateral for a loan. 

money is secured by the pledge of first mortgages on Eastern farms 

double the amount of the loans. Prompt payment of principal and 
aranteed by aliltwelve Federal Land 

arm Loan Bond for as little as $40.00. Write for 


The FEDERAL LAND BANK of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Serving New England, New York and New Jersey 







There is no safer investment. Your 








Banks. You can buy 
















from-grower D 
Ss. M. ISBELL & COMPANY 


t WCARDEN SEE: 


Isbell’s Michigan-grown Garden Seeds assure a big-yielding, profit- 
able garden, for they are thoroughbred stock—the result of 44 
years of development and selection. Send today, for Isbell’s 1923 
s Seed Annual, giving valuable information on quality seeds and quoting direct- 





807 Mechanic St. (1) Jackson, Mich, 














for your copy 
WM. HENRY MAULE, Inc. 


2154Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


ie SPECIAL OFFER 


. Made to bulld New Business. A trial 
will make you our permanent customer. 


PRIZE COLLECTION Sait 27 
varieties, 
worth 15c; Lettues, 12 kinds, worth 15c; 
‘Tomatoes, |! the finest, worth 20c; Turnip, 

7 splendid, worth 10c; Onion, 8 best varieties. 
worth 15c: 10 Spring Flowering Bulbs, worth 
25c. 65 varieties in all; worth $1.00. 

GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 
Write today; mention this paper. 

EN D 10 to cover postage and 
Ss c packing and receive 

this valuable collection o! 5 

t with m 
- ary Behe Reed 
4 Plant Book. 








Burbank 


Sirens s Ws & me) 


UTHER BURBANK’S wonderful 
enius has created a Tomato 
that from seeds planted in open 
ground will bear fruit eartier than 
plants set out at the same time. 


A. 1. Root, editor of Bee Culture, 

states that he planted Burbank To- 

mato Seed when his other Tomato plants were bud- 

ding, yet his first ripe Tomatoes came from the Bur- 

bank. Mr. Burbank, himself, says, “A second crop 

of Tomatoes has been grown thesame year from 

the seed of the first crop."" This earliest Tomato 
in the World is blight-proof—fine flavor. 


Seeds guaranteed genuine. Wecon- 
trol the supply. Sold 100,000 packets 

last year. Pkt. 50 seeds lic; 
Se; 7 pkts. b0c; 

By mail with 

Satalog of Seed Novelties, 


The Rundle-Murphy Co. 
210 State St., Westport, Conn. 














Certified Seed Potatoes | *«: 


1in of Number Nines selected 12 years 
ves New York State Fair 1922. Plant 
crop of smooth white potatoe 

Also 


Iwo first pr 
them to insure big 
Beautifully illustrated circular on request 
Green Mts. and Cobblers, 


RILEY BROTHERS 
SUNNYSIDE FARM SENNETT, N. Y. 


WOOD ASHES ESetsnes™ 





per ton in car or less 
w. . LeIDy SWARTHMORE. PA. 
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DIBBLE’ 


HE leading Farm Seed Book 


in colors and written by practical Farmers and Seed growers 


of many years experience, tells 
Seed crops and explains how we 
buy for less than you can get th 


we grow and test Farm Seeds so that we know you will get only 
It tells all about our new Freight 
To introduce Dibble’s Tested Seeds to practical Farmers who may 


the highest possible quality. 


Paid proposition, 


possibly become our regular customers, we 
ages af Dibble’s Farm Seeds for testing on your farm, Catalog and 
Address, Edward F. Dibble, Seedgrower, 


Special Price List Free. 


oneoye Falls, N. ¥. Box A. 


Headquarters For Farm Seeds 


Over 1,000 acres in our own Seed Farms. 


= = 
SS 
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Picking the Best Varieties 


?eading the Seed Catalog 


What to Look for When 


HE seed catalogues 
arrive. A few weeks 
gested careful reading of catalogues as 
a help toward better seed buying. Too 
many gardeners assume that the cata- 
logues are of no 
value and so do 
not send for 
them. It is worth 
while to look 
through from 
three to a dozen 
each season, even 
though one does 
all his buying 
through salesmen 
who call at the 
farm. The reader 
of catalogues is 
more ready to 
deal intelligently 
with the sales- 
man than the 
non-reader. He 
| has learned something of the varieties 
| that are offered. He is able to talk 
more intelligently on prices and values. 
This does not mean seeking cheap seed, 
but it does mean having some idea what 
| well bred strains are worth. In this 
| connection, one who plants to sell should 
| ask for the market gardeners wholesale 
list. Some houses print a separate 
| catalogue for commercial growers, some 
| quote special prices and others offer a 
flat discount. 

One who reads catalogues will speed- 
ily learn to judge the relative value of 
statements that appear. This judgment 
will be by no means final but it will 
help greatly in making selections. In 
the first place the extravagant claims of 
a decade ago are fast going out of style 
and we seldom see pictures showing a 
tomato field blood red with ripening 
fruit. Even yet such boasts as this, 
are to be found: “Most beautifully 
shaped tomato the world has ever seen,” 
“Absolutely no waste’—“The best can- 
taloupe ever grown.” 


have begun to 
ago we sug- 











PAUL WORK 


Seedsmen Following Better Practice 


Seedsmen have learned however, that 
such statements are discounted the in- 
| stant they are read and they are bend- 

ing their efforts instead toward telling 
the actual characteristics of variety and 
strain. Such comparisons as the follow- 
| ing tell us at least what the writer 
thinks: “Not quite so hard but fully as 
large as Express, which it resembles.” 





Statements as to origin of variety, 
and seed are, when made by 
reputable houses, of great significance. 
The originator or introducer of a variety 
is likely to take more pride in it than 
the general run of seedsmen. Also 
whether or not a certain bean is “the 
very best, most tender and delicious” 
may be a matter of opinion. “Our se- 
lected strain is grown here at 





3 
FARM SEED 
CATALOG 


of the year, profusely illustrated 
the truth about the 1923 Farm 


can sell the best seeds money can 
e same grade for elsewhere, how 


will send 10 Sample Pack- 





Farm” is a statement of fact and this 


is not the sort of thing that can safely | 


be falsified even though the dealer were 
so inclined. 
scribed may be assumed to have re- 
ceived more than usual care on the part 
of that particular seedsman, and is 
usually worthy of a trial. 

In the same catalogue are listed many 
sorts concerning the source of which 
nothing is said. If the house is a good 
one, the seed may be expected to have 
been bought with the best care avail- 
able, but it is not likely to have been the 
object of special selection by that seeds- 
man. Of course seed bought by a dealer 
from a good breeder may be better than 


the results of a given dealer’s own selec- | 
In general, however, it is best to | 


tions. 
buy as near the source as possible, to 
buy from a house that specializes in a 
given item, and above all to choose a 
house which has built a reputation 
among commercial growers for 
thorough-going reliability. 


Beginning the Year’s Operations 


The first weeks of the new year find 
the thoughtful grower bringing the 
plans for the coming season into definite 
form. In fact, greenhouse seed- sow- 
ing will begin in much of American 
Agriculturist territory before the end 
of the month. 

There can be little quarrel with the 
average vegetable producer on_ the 
ground that he does not work hard 
enough or long enough with his hands. 
The danger is that he be so hard 
pressed with the tasks of each day that 
he neglects the head-work that is nec- 
essary for the best management of his 
operations. Intensive effort throughout 
the day results in bodily weariness and 
neither tends to encourage the long look 
ahead. For this reason the plans for 
the season should be developed as com- 
pletely as possible before the rush is on. 

Some say: “Why plan when you can 
predict neither the weather nor the 
markets?” Such being the case, plan- 
ning requires even more skill and atten- 
tion. Anyone can plan for a certainty. 
It requires intensive thought to master 
the situation so well as to be ready for 
each turn of conditions. Suppose the 
arly cabbage crop hangs on two weeks 
later than usual, throwing celery out 
of the running as a second crop. 


fair chance for both crop and market? 


Advantages in Early Planning 


Advance 
advantages. 
gained. 


be used, so making timely maturity 
reasonably 
more profitable crop to be grown the 
latter half of the summer. Planning 
provides the best possible distribution 
of labor, of expense and of income. In 
many sections floating labor is hard to 
get. An even schedule makes it pos- 
sible to work a few all-season men 
rather than large and small gangs 
picked up according to current needs. 
Expense and income well distributed 
make for better bank credit and lower 
interest cost—a smaller idle reserve 
tied up without interest to carry the 
peak load. 
study of seed, fertilizer and plant prob- 
lems. 
often entirely sold out by planting 
time. Planning makes it possible to 
prepare land in advance, to provide for 
cover crops and proper rotation, and 
to consider and relate all the factors of 
soil, market, climate and labor which 
work together toward success or failure. 
Best of all it makes a man think. It 
leads to reading, study and the asking 
of questions. It leads to the keeping of 
records, for a plan on paper is itself 
one of the most valuable of records. 


Ditching Pays — Ditching doesn’t 
cost money, but makes money. Orange 
County, N. Y., farmers found this true 
even when they had to blast 400 feet 
of heavy shale to get their ditch. 


I can’t get along without your paper 
since I have become acquainted with 


it—Mrs. W. H., New York. 


An offering that is so de- | 


What | 
is the best thing to plant to afford a | 


planning offers clear cut 
Economy of land may be | 

The situation mentioned above | 

may be foreseen, and better plants may | 


safe, and permitting the | 


Planning permits careful | 


The best strains of seed are | 
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WhO We sIKY IK 


froin a 15° Pkt. of 


Greatest all-season , 
solid, luscious. For market 
ing. 100,000 packazes sold last 
season. of testimonials. 
Mre. Rosie Hardy, Pine River, Wis., 
2." planted a 15e package. 
Finest I ever raised. Pic 
els already. Vinesstill loaded.”’ 
Condon Guarantees Y 


Satisfaction 
New Prices Lowest of All 
years’ experience. Every Seed pedigreed— 
carefully bred. Selected from strong parent 
plants. Over 000 gardeners 


SPECIAL Dank on them. 


"S 1923 Garden & Farm 


“CONDON ~ 

160 1000 iT: trations. Biggest! Complete! 

Tells See te Pian, Plant an: re Fors Ny 
ia Bulbs, Plants, Fruits. 


r PRER SEEDS WITH EVERY ORDER FR 
FREE *ccnoan ones. stksemen 
Rock River Valley Seed Farm. BOX 40 











i yon Bay Now Wa bone 
you iow. We 
: on lower markets and 





Timoth: ixed--the standard 
A gurpeseed fer hay and 


‘ood per cent clover, just 
soldon apecee 











speow joroughly cleaned and 
if you wa: 
Pure Clover, § 
bu. Peis and rass 
PLES and 
A. A. Berry Seed Co., Box 615 
A The OSPRAYMO 
covers every need—power rigs 
and traction potato sprayers t 
modern device 41 years’ experience. 8 
to-day for catalog to make your selection. Don't 
FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., Dept. 10, Elmira, WN. ¥. 
Sectional plans with high partitions. Light and heavy 
cannot intermix, insuring highést quality with 
| Write for catalogue 
and state number 


— 5 
Per subject to government test. A 
ed se 
vancing SAM 
Line of Sprayers 
hand pumps. Strong |pressure, every 
buy a sprayer till it comes. Address 
Profit by adopting the GRIMM SYSTEM 
least fuel and labor. 2 different sizes. 
of trees you tap 


We also manu- 
facture P, L 
evaporators and 
ean furnish re- 
pairs for same 


GRIMM MFG. CO., 3703-A E. 93rd St., Cleveland, 0. 


Grade roads, build =— levees 
RL ‘arm Ditcher 
Tlagr and Grader 
Works in any soil. Makes V-shaped 
ditch or cleans ditches up to four feet 
deep. Horses or tractor. Get my 
great labor and cost saving story. 
Owensboro Ditcher & Grader Co., Inc. 
Box 252 Owensboro, Ky. 





Man Pulls ’Em ee 


Get Mew Redeced Prices on Hercul 
\ easiest-operating ‘“One-Man’’ Hand 
Puller made. Simple, double, triple, quadruple 
\. power—4 machines in one. Moves like & 
wheelbarrow. $10 down. Easy 
\. payments. 





HERCULES MFG. CO 
CENTERVILLE, 1OWA 

















Saves fuel and oil. Saves one man's 
time on all belt work. Makes tractor 
fast longer. Can be installed in twenty 
minutes. Lasts for years. Write today for free literature, 
The Pierce Governor Company 
Dept 1 ANDERSON, IND., U. 5. A. 











: : 
Army Auction Bargains 
20 ga. Hand and Shoulder Gun . $14.85 
Luger pistol $21.50 | Haversacks .15 uD 
Krag rifle $12.50 | TENTS $1. ar 
Fullset Armysteel létters and figures,$1.' 
15 acres army goods. |!!ustrated catal 
for 1922---3i2 a roy | full an’ 
highly interesting information (s ially 
secured) of all. World War small arms, 
mailed 60 cents. NEW circular, 16 page 
10 cents. Established 1865. ‘ y 
Francis Bannerman Sons, 501 Broadway, N.¥; 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


You can read music ate this quick ly 
R HOME. Write today for our F 
} yh to learn to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Y 
Guitar, Banjo, ete. Beginners or advanced ee 
only expense about 2c per day for music postage 
AMERICAN SCHOOL of MUSIC, 62 Lakeside Bidg., curcaal 























Write for Special Low . 
Prices and FREE Engine Book! 
‘0. 
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Who Should Carry the 


Family Purse? 
(Continued from page 45) 


The second remedy is to reform her : 
after you marry her. Since this is im- | , os | '@) NJ | S | S | E | B, Ss 
possible, I won't take time to tell you 4 r 
how to try to do it. 

The third remedy, which is probably 
the best, is to shut your eyes and calm- 


ly let her bankrupt you. Perhaps she | s if P | 
won’t do it after all, and if she does t ti t t t 
PRET ays to Flan e bes 


her another chance. She may be a lot, 
as I was the first few days I worked in 






), 1923 















S PRACTICAL farmers and seed growers, we have learned to look 



































































a ony store. I ag ae _ at things from the farmer’s viewpoint. Our own experience has taught 
y time was worth, bu e novelty L=A\ : : best seed : : 
oe wore off, and my taste for candy y us the wisdom of planting the ts obtainable. For instance, we have 
a y tas } . . 
was satisfied. a just paid $15.00 a pound for the seed of a greenhouse cucumber to plant 
I realize that it is easier to have a : another Season. This emphasis on quality has made it possible for us to 
joint account on a salary than it is for satisfactorily serve critical gardeners for more than two-thirds of a century. 
: a man in business. I must confess that | 
ALE we do not keep accounts, but when our Se ec : ° ° 
ng. We check arrives, we do budget it, and so t Direct from This List 
con we both nay 4 mech we Lt. for Make your 1923 selection from these dependable varieties — un- 
Sid a ee bes of the ~— ~ - excelled for family use. Every packet is full-size—no skimping. 
ravagance i vives is caused by the . 
ples and fact that the wife has no knowledge Pkg. '%-lb. i-lb. 2-lb. 5-Ib. 
bo 
ver, and of what she can afford or how much ; | el . - Bountifel’ Green Pod . i. eek ae ‘ ; 40 15 1.70 
i FREE her husband really earns. .. - aa ; j 40 3s 1.80 
gett It simply isn’t a square deal for a ) Corn . .« De Lue’s Golden Giant poeta jf : ‘50 r 
THY man to expect his wife to come to him , — - - Brcmeey Eeteense Kagetient 
for every cent she wants to spend. p a: ee | 
LIN Marriage is a partnership and not an Peas... . ; 
standard agreement on the part of a woman : Peas... . AdmiraliDewey......... 
ast to keep house for a man for the rest 
is mi - life for her board and clothes.” 
hie mis. of her ife for her board and clothes. : Beet . . . . Gregory's Crosby Egyptian 
‘Het un, ix G M. Be 4 Coreet ; - Prise Danvers 
“ slieve everv >» has ¢ sire abbage . easons 
= I belie ve every one has a desire to ‘ nen Ap ot we 
——— carry a purse. Whether we continue Lettuce . . Sinck@ecdet TennicSeil. 
yYMO to carry one or turn it over to another’s a" Onions Southport Yellow Globe 
Lyers management, is a question which I = . oo 
wer rigs wish we might each decide for our- ; Spinach . . New Zealand 
; selves. nen | was four years old, a - —— + + eee 
eet ! we : : y “ Nal S ‘ BI - H bbard 
» Send ate oawe > 2 ems ace a? Oe quash . . Blue Hubbar 
. = lady gave me a small glass box in L fo. * aor.” 
which for years I stored my self-earned Tomatoe. . Bonny Best. . . 
» HS coins. These I spent as I chose. After , pomates . - Geonter Baltimore . in 
pS 58 -~ little ee urnip .. e Egg ag ths 
ers I was married this little box was of no Socaip. . - Berghe Ten Wishe Gisbe 
use to me for that purpose. Turnip. . . American Ruta Baga ... . 
M The first morning that my husband Sent Postpaid to 
i heavy went to work he left his pocket-book \ ere 
with me for safe keeping. He has con- | A $1 Garden of Flowers Given With Every $5 Order 
tinued leaving it ever since. For some i ; 
gh oo 7 ates f x penses ft your order amounts to $5, cut out this advertisement and send with express or money order 
time he ke pt an account of our expen: ’ and we will let you select from our large illustrated catalog Flower Seeds to the value of $1. These 
and savings, but gradually he left that - fine Flower Seeds will be sent to you postpaid, without any additional charge whatever, providing 
for me and now after fourteen vears your order is mailed not Jater than Feb. Ist. If you are in doubt as to your selection, send us the 
es ‘ 1 Ogee - hae t ‘ advertisement and $5, mailing them before Feb. Ist. We will acknowledge receipt and send you our 
he does not know the amount, canno WAL 1923 Catalog. Make selection at your leisure; the seeds will be sent you whenever it is most conveni- 
say that the handling of money is a » ent for you to receive them. 


pleasure, sometimes it seems almost a an Big Illustrated Catalog FREE on request 


burden. Yet I can truly say that the Cy ‘ , 
only sorrow I ever knew was the burial 2. v% x a °)\ J. J. H. Gregory & Son In Business Continuously 
Yy @ Pe A, Ty 13 Elm Street at “ Since 1856. 





of our eight-year-old boy. However, I 





feel I owe my success with my home a: 
affairs to the little glass box and my ONG 5 gees Marblehead, Mass. 
mother.”—Mrs. L. D., Pa. (2. Mah VU FAN 
And here is a letter which sums up CAs oH SS 
the whole question in a business-like, Wiis 1 ne HONEST. : ¥ 
sensible way: SQ UJ ee : 
“The question of ‘Who should carry | , SEED 
the family purse?’ is one which should 4 





be settled fairly definitely before mar- 
riage. By this, I do not mean that it | 


can be settled simply by making a deci- 

sion as to which ne Me shall control the Grow what Do You Want to Earn 
family money. The problem of the ap- . t 

portionment of family finances is a deli- you ea Money to Help Out 
cate one. It is a problem which must It isa crime to pay store prices 


involve a great deal of concentrated when you can grow and store on the Shortage From 





thought if a satisfactory solution is to the dat of the land. irésh and ot 
2 © > ee ic Sal is set- ° . ° e 
be made. Unless this question is_set- its best, right on your own place. Far Recei ts? 
tled early, much unhappiness is likely Lack of time is mo excuse—0 ; m p H 
to result Pl inati 
sult. anet Jr. No. 4 combination earee ; : 
The family money should be handled seeder and wheel hoe makes . Quite a few farmers who have had 
jointly, The wife should receive an meee : a bad year are supplementing their 
=a -. , phat Lomas | planting your entire garden a Y. farm income by doing some special sales 
amount sufficient to cover her ae matter of minutes. Change a a work for the good old American Agri- 
hold expenses, buy her clothing and | single bolt and you havea handy, . culturist in their own county. 
that of her children, and, in short, to light, clean-working wheel hoe j If you feel that $25 or $50 extra per 
meet all expenses which come within which will cut the weeds and oak anak ts & Gas ae 
her domain as mother, homekeeper and cost of living down and keep the. _ : your income, why not start acting as our 
housekeeper. She is the head of a very family living high right through special subscription representative dur- 
important enterprise, and in this ca- the season. Pienat Jr. No. 4 < ” t] ing the next few months. 
pacity should have command of the earns back its cost the first year. ~ r Even though you have had no previous 
finances necesary to it. In the same A boy or woman can operate it 7 experience in selling, you surely know 
way the husband should have his share, and have fun doing it, too. the farmer's need for the American Agri- 
culturist with its many recent improve- 


accordine to his business and other Planet Je. Seeders ore known evers. pee os allies Reon Anan 

ade =i “ . pep > neces- where for accuracy, durability an nents. se orice Bricuituris 
needs. After the money for the neces simplicity.Planet Jr. cultivators (hand, . to new readers you are really conferring 
Sary expenses of both husband and wife horse and tractor) are the boast cf = a favor on every man whose subscription 
IS provided, a certain amount may re- Gace wis cupbeatetes pee’. i : S you secure. 

ai te C8 > gav - inves | new catalogshowing the Planet Jr. line. P 
main. This can be saved or invested s LA Né& CO., In Write us to-day for our new proposi- 
as they jointly decide. Circumstances ° - ~ 36 +» anc. Psec- ee : tion to farmers who wish to increase 
wad conditions differ so widely that Sth & Cl 5 Philadelphia beoargeuiaste ' their regular income by acting as our 
eac couple must work out for them subscription representatives. 
selves a satisfactory plan of apportion- 
: ; y Pi ° ° ° 
ing their money, It is not so much a American Agriculturist 
question of ‘How much of the purse 461 Fourth Avenue New York City 
Shall the husband carry?’ and ‘How 
much shall the wife carry?’ Right here 
is a chance to prove whether or not 
marriage is a partnership. If it is, 
there will be more than one purse!”’ | 

. - 


























BELL BRAND 
: michigan Grows | PATENTS Wristenses: tics sesane 


Promptness assured, 


Whatever kind of soil you have, there's an Isbell strain of alfalfa that WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, 624 F Street, 
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—D. E., N. Y =o pe ee yield. Hardiness and vitality are bred into Isbell WASHINGTON, D. 
ae seeds. Send today for your copy of Isbell’s Seed Annual—the authoxr- 
Dien sini alii ii —— an 923 itative book on seeds and crops. Cowie showing quality sent with it FREE, FREE " CAT ALOG F AR M BARGAINS 
Selected throughout*‘SunnySouthern Jersey.” al fruit, 
} prem Bg = Bg Big Pon atalog S-M.ISBELLACOMPANY 808 Mechanic St. un Jackson, Mich, | poultr aniiivck cation Map and Und Ave, Vineland, KJ 













KELLY 


is " enlintuite 


I Better Fruit Trees I 


Guaranteed 
you n Beaton: idler 









Kelly Bros. Nurseries 
1130 Main St. Dansville, N. Y. 








1923 
STRAWBERRY BOOK i? 


Stop paying high 
rices for Strawberries 
rite for our be autiful, 
erry B vol See 7 
and prc fitable it is to grow 
your own. big red berries. Book pictures in col- 
ore the man "er winning KELLOGG 
TRA WBER LAN alec describes six Kellogg = 


s = Bargain Strawberry Gardens = 


at Special Low Prices, from $2.56 up. Tells how == 
thousands of families are picking Strawberries 
from May until snow flies, from Kellogg's Ever- 
bearing Gardens and making big cash profits be- 
4 ee afer the most wonderful berry ever 
New $50,000 Everbearer 


Where it came from—Who brought it 
Book 








Barnes’ Fruit Trees 
Are Northern Grown 


Barnes’ Trees are hardy, grown to thrive 
in severe Northern climates They include 
standard varieties of Apples, Peaches, Piams 
and Cherries, also Small Fruits. We especially 
recommend Barnes’ one-year-old Apple Trees 
They stand transplanting remarkably we | and 
make rapid growth 


Write today for FREE Fruit Book and Price 
List. Buy your fruit trees from nurserymen 
with long established reputation 


aines 


anes B05 


Box 15 Yalesville, Conn. 
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“STRAWBERRIES, | 


THE BEST MONEY CROP 
You can grow them. Get our 
Book of Berries and learn ho 
Lote of dependable STRAW BE RRY infor 
mation. Just the kind 28 ve 
in the business No othe 
frite lay 


it. It's free 







THE W. F. ALLEN CO 
170 Market Street, Salisbury, Md. 


FRUIT TREES :: 


cherries, grapes, berric mye. I 
mental trees, vines and shr ibs. Free 
TENNESSER Mt RSERY CO. Box 119, 
TREES AND PLANTS 

ect from grower at lower prices. Apple and Peach trees. 
p us and Berry plants. Privet and Barberry hedging. 


Guaranteed. Write for new price list. 
WESTMINSTER NURSERY Desk 25 Westminster, Md 


Peach Trees 20¢, Apple Trees 25c 


t 4 page catalog 
Cleveland, Teas. 





each Postpaid. 8 ' ¢ of Fruit Trees, 
Plants. Guarar teed Garde Flower and Farm Seeds 
ALLEN NURSERY & SEED HOUSE GENEVA, OHIO 


TREE \ FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL TREES | 
ROSES, SHRUBS and SMALL FRUITS 
Send for FREF J CSTRATED 4TALOU 
John Reilly Nurseries, 180 Reilly Road, Jee N.Y. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, * Beeston” 


free N add pesesebtantinees y. Merrill, 


ALMOST GIVEN AWAY 

4 kinds and latest catalogall | 
CREDS: tfor 2c.stamptointroduce | 

COOK SEED CO., WATERFORD.N.Y. | 
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Do We Prune Too Severely? 


Prominent Growers Say ‘‘Yes’’ 


URING the first year my apple 
trees are trimmed back to about 
two feet high and with three branches,” 


write Arthur Sill of Wayne County, 
N. ¥ “During the second year they 
eceive practically no trimming, while 


in the third season I cut out a few of 
the inside limbs which During 
the next two seasons little trimming is 
made. That w hich is done, however, is 
to develop the tree into a shape which 
conforms as nearly to the 
ideal type. 

“The older trees receive « nough prun- 
ing to remove the suckers and to take 
out enough branches to admit light and 
naterials. According to my 
I believe the tendency is to 
over-prune apple trees, especially while 
young. To renovate .real old apple 
trees, the head of the tree should be cut 
down radically just above the branches 
which have an outward tendency, The 
sides of the tree are then thinned. To 
facilitate matters early in the spring, I 
suggest that as much orchard work as 
possible be done during the wi inter 
months when the weather permits.’ 
Right Pruning the First Three Years 

“During the first three years my ap- 
ple trees are trimmed only enough to 
avoid crotch limbs and to guide the 


cross 


as possible 


Spray ob- 


servations, 


shape which seems nearest to the per- 
fect tree,” is the message of C. R. 
Howard of Columbia County, N. Y. 
“During the next two years I keep 
constant watch of the trees and cut 
them back when the growth is ab- 
normal. The older trees are pruned in 
the late winter, when the branches are 
not frozen. To renovate an old apple 
orchard I would cultivate and fertilize 
the ground to encourage new growth. 


Then, I would cut back the 
cilessly. 

“To put the commercit] orchards in 
good shape for next season, I am plan- 
ning to put particular attention upon 
the removal of dead wood, crossed 
limbs and a little outside thinning of 


trees mer- 


the branches where they grow too 
closely together. I do not remove out- 
side branches except where two are 


present, and if there is only room for 
one I will remove the upper one.’ 

“It is my practice to give no pruning 
to apple trees under three years old,” 
writes J. A. Hepworth of Ulster Coun- 
ty, N. Y. “Between three and five 
years old I merely prune out the inter- 
locking or crossed branches. The old 
trees are pruned at any time between 
November and April, when weather and 
labor conditions permit. I keep out the 
sprouts and thin out the branches for 
light and air a little bit every year. 


Tencency to Over-prune 

“It has been my observation that the 
tendency among fruit growers is 
toward over-pruning of apple trees. If 
I were to renovate real old apple trees 
this coming season, I would head them 
back severely. It takes two or three 
years to get an old apple tree in right 
condition. In general, I think that 
pruning should be done every year 
rather than occasional severe pruning.” 

“During the first three years that I 
have young apple trees, I simply cut 
out all crotches and crogsed limbs and 
keep the tree open; in fact, this is my 
practice until the tree is five years old,” 
writes T. E. Cross of Dutchess County, 


N. Y. “The older trees are pruned 
whenever there is time, in much the 
same way as the young trees. I aim 


in my pruning to retain as much leaf 
surface and bearing wood as possible. 
I believe that the tree is 


Sometimes 


injured by over-pruning. In the case 
of real old apple trees, the means of 
renovation vary with the shape and 
condition of the tree. 

“Until the young trees begin to bear 
I thin as little as possible and from 
my observation in recent years, I think 


the tendency has been to cut the trees 
too low. The limbs come down quickly 
enough when loaded with fruit and 


hould not over-lap.” 
Profit by Past Experience 
“In my apple orchards I have Bald- 
win 
with 


the same varieties interplanted 

one another,” writes D. J. Marvin of 
Oswego County, N. Y. “If I was to do 
the same job over, I should specialize 
on the following varieties: Baldwin, 
King, Wealthy, Dutchess of Oldenburgh 


and Winesap. At present my trees are 
spaced 32 feet apart, but for new plant- 
ings I would set them 40x 40 feet. As 
the trees get older they interlock and 
make difficult picking. I have eight 
acres in apples. 

“To bring my apples into early bear- 
ing I care for the trees and the soil by 
practising rotation of crops, consisting 
of corn, potatoes, wheat and clover. The 
clover is plowed under in the second year. 
This rotation is continued for 15 years, 
when the orchard is left in sod and used 
as a night pasture for my cows. 
spray with Bordeaux mixture after the 
+ elle fall and again about 10 days 
after. During the rotation of crops I 
give the orchard a good coat of barn- 
yard manure.” 


Choice Varieties Are Baldwin and Spy 

“My principal varieties are Baldwin 
and Spy,” writes John H. Lewis of 
Allegany County, N. Y. “These are 
planted in solid blocks, I have also one 
row of Belleflower, two rows of Russet, 
one row of the two varieties mixed, one 
row of King and two rows mixed, a 
block of King and a third orchard with 
all mixed varieties. If I was to do the 
same job over again I should plant the 
apples in blocks, with cherries inter- 
planted between them. The varieties 
of apples I would use would be Spy, 
Greening and Baldwin. At present my 
trees are spaced 30x30 feet, but in 
new plantings I would space them 
60x60 feet because they need more 
chance to branch and more sunlight 
for color. I now have 10 acres in ap- 
ples and do not plan to set out any 
more this coming season. 

“Since my trees are all old and large 
I have never given them special culti- 
vation, except to trim them _ heavily 
when I first purchased the farm 10 
years ago. Since that time they have 
received lighter trimming. I fertilize 
the orchard with barnyard manure and 
spray about three times a season. My 
apples. are usually sold in bulk, as that 
seems to be the best way in this locality. 
The general-run of orchards in this 
section is small.” 





Protect Orchard Trees—Valuable 
fruit trees are likely to be girdled by 
mice and rabbits if deep snows lay on 
ground for a long period. Remove grass 
from the base of the tree and mound a 
little earth around it; this will help to 
prevent injury by mice. Close mesh 
wire, tar paper or wood veneer bound 
with tarred string around the trunk to 
a height of twenty inches will give 
protection from rabbits. 


Your paper is very popular.—PHILIP 
MENGES, Chautauqua, N. Y 
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Grown From Select Stock 
-—None Better—53 years 
selling good seeds to satisfied 
customers. Prices below all 
others. Extra lot free in alj 
orders I fill Big free cate 
logue has over 700 pictures of 
vegetables and flowers. Send 
your and neighbors’ addresses, 

R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, & 


Buy Your Seed Now! 


Let your money 


buy our pure- 
tested — native 
seed. Prices are 
right. Ask for 
free samples. 
Complete Farm 
Seeu Catalog Free. 


 H Hoffman, Inc.. Landiaville Tone. Co., Pa, 


SWEET wuite sLossom 


Unhulled. Bove | big stock high 

ea 

= oS aye.) 

fami, ey syeciel ices 

$285 Bu..." AMERICAN F FIELD SEED co, 
Pure Strain Brand Seed Potatoes! 


Send for Our Catalog Before Buying 
A. G@. ALDRIDGE SONS Estabiished 1¥a9 


JSEND 
YOUR 




















BY. paying the top market prices for 

furs.we have earned the friendship 
of thousands of trappers and shippers. 
Noship ment is toosmall—noshipment 
is too large. Check is always mailed 
same day your shipment is received. 















Valuable mais information and 
little hints Tl money to 


ou are incl ded 
four price ist. IT IS FREE 
Sene }~ yours today 
post card will do 


A S EDELMAN &CO.INC 


Dept. 52, 333 7th Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


WE TAN THEM —:1OU WEAR THEM 
—YOUR OWN HORSE AND COW HIDES 


























Stylish garments, warm and dur- 
able, made to order from HOKSE, 
COW or fur-bearing animals. Gloves 
and caps from the _trim- 
ming Save 530 to 75 per 
cent. We tan them—you wear 









them. 
Fur garments repaired 
and remodelled 





How 


Free 32p Catalogue. 
shows 


to prepare skins; 
styles, sizes, prices, 








Prompt, reliable service 
from specialists in fur tan- 
ning. manufacturing and 
taxidermy. 























662 = 
END A 
ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 


ROCH- 
ESTER FUR 
DRESSING CO 


THE COW 


By JARED VAN WAGENEN, Jr. 









Mr. Van Wagenen is a university 
graduate, who has consistently 
declined all other allurements that 
he may make the most of his 
farm. In his delightful little book, 
the reader finds the charm of 
quiet but resourceful farm life in 
“the cow country” sympatheti- 
cally set forth by one who lives it 
day by day. 


Illustrated $1.50 
At all bookstores or from 


The MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 








BOOK ON 
DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 





Mailed free to any address 
by the author. 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 


America’s Pioneer 
Dog i 129 West 24th St., New York 
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What is the best 
general purpose 
walking plow for 
the East? 
LE ROY 
made in the East 
for all conditions, 
especially stony 
ground 


If Your Dealer does not handle 

































Write LeRoy Plow Co., LeRgy, N.Y. 
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Puts this Oide-Tan 
Metal-to-Metal 


Harness on Your Horses 


We trust you wherever you live. Only 
$7.50 down. Pay the rest monthly. Write for free 








. Learn all about this improved metal- 
to-metal harness construction. Metal wherever 
there is wear or strain. No old-fashioned buckles. 


an 





First Olde-Tan teather produced 70 ago. Now 
known throughout America for its pronounced 
superiority. Olde-Tan harness is made by a tan- 
ner-manufacturer who follows every step from 
the raw-hide to the completed harness 


rite for Free Book 
ak tor free harness besk.. Loar ol phast, oar, 87,50 
BABSON BROS., Dept. 3061 














19th Street aac Marshal! Bivd., Chicago, tt. 








at Owners’ Prices 


Make your eclection now and be rcacy for prof- 
itable season: 110,000,000 peorle ct stantly 
demanding fresh eggs and fow/ at top prices. 

ascinating, healthful occupation, picasant 
homes and good incomes on the many stocked 
and equipped poultry farms in this big Free 
Illustrated Catalog. 





In Sunny Southern Jersey close Philad. Ip. ia and New 
York m ts i's acres just outside villuge, 10 acres 
tillage for trucking, berries.and poultry ; w oodlot, va- 
riety fruit, asparagus; excelk nt 5-room house, barn, 
po hous’, ete To settle a 
aff y $35°0, flock poultry, 
bh t ‘ ’s crops in- FR ue 
any 
throughout 





ce. Write today. 
STROUT FARM AGENCY 
150 R Nassau St., N.Y. C. 


Copy 


















NEW. 


WITTE 


Throttlin is 


Governor 


ENGINE 


P55 2 — 
— Simple—Wo 
without cranking. Vary power at wiil. 
erfect. Years Ahead—Dollars Better. 

REE — Shows all styles. Cash or Terms. 

WITTE ENGINE WORKS 

1600 Oakiand Avenue, - 
1800 Empire Building, - 






ndertul. 
Runs on either Kerosene, Gasoline or Distiliate. Starts 
Mcchanically 
New Catalog 
Write us. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
_ Fremont Street, - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





EMPIRE 







load. Make any wagon good as new. 















Low steel wheels (plain or grooved wide 
tires) make loading and hauling easier. 
Steel Wheels fit 7 


EMP} E Mtg. Con Boss svQuiney, Il. 





EW YORK State Conference of 
Farm Organizations met in Syra- 
cuse, on ‘the evening of January 5th, to 
give consideration to problems effect- 


| ing all the farmers and all of the organ- 


izations of the State. Dean A. R. Mann, 
of the College of Agriculture, was pres- 
ent and outlined to the Board the 
deplorable conditions at the College 
which exist because of lack of adequate 
buildings for housing the different 
activities. 

Considerable study has been given by 
the farmers of the State to the needs 
of the College and recommendations to 
the State were made by the farm or- 
ganizations two years ago for a build- 
ing program which when completed will 
give New York State a college of agri- 
culture in keeping with the State’s 
greatest industry. 

Governor Smith in his first adminis- 


| tration approved this building program 


|as recommended by the farmers, and‘ 


the Legislature made the appropriation 


| for a dairy building, the first unit in the 


| program. Governor Miller, while in 
| general sympathy with the building 
plans, did not think that there was 


| money available to carry the program 
| forward at the time, and the program 


was therefore held up. 

Conditions at the College are so bad 
because of lack of facilities and room 
that the Conference Board of Farm 
Organizations feel that there should be 
no more delay in the completion of the 
program as it was planned two years 
ago, and voted unanimously to so rec- 


| ommend to Governor Smith and the new 


| administration. 





| York 


Senator Blauvelt who 
attended the meeting of the Conference 
Board stated that he was sure that 
Governor Smith was in sympathy with 
the idea of completing the college 
building program as rapidly as the 
finances of the State would permit. 


Discuss Building Needs of State Fair 


Some discussion was given by the 
Board to the building needs of the New 
York State Fair Grounds. There is 
need for a Horticultural Building as 
was stated in one of our recent issues 
and there is also need of a Coliseum. 
E. R. Zimmer, Secretary of the New 
Holstein - Friesian Association 
made the point at the meeting that his 
Association was interested in having 
a Coliseum built on the Fair Grounds 
before the Horticultural Building was 
built, because the Coliseum might be 
the deciding ‘factor in getting the 
World’s Dairy Congress to come to 
Syracuse in 1923. Mr. Zimmer also 
made a veryfair statement. He said 
that his Association would work in full 
harmony with the other organizations 
on this as well as on all other matters, 
and that his Association would not have 
suggested the building of a Coliseum 
before the Horticultural Building had 
he been informed that there had been 
an agreement by the Conference Board 
that the Horticultural Building should 
come first. The Conference Board 
‘aid the matter of the State Fair build- 
ings on the table until it was definitely 
decided whether or not the World’s 
Dairy Congress would come to Syracuse. 

Mr. H. E. Babcock resigned his posi- 
tion as secretary of the Conference 
Board of Farm Organizations because 
of so many other pressing duties and E. 


| R. Eastman was elected to succeed him. 





NORTHERN NEW YORK NOTES 


Farmers in northern New York are 
suffering from a droughth as severe 
as any normaly encountered in summer 
months. Not in many years have 
springs and wells gone dry in December, 
and Christmas found farmers drawing 
water for their stock or driving them 
long distances to drink. Each day finds 
more men in the northern counties at 
their wits end to provide water for their 
animals and for their homes too in a 
number of instances. Some of the older 
men say that a similar condition pre- 
vailed about 42 years ago. 


Clover in St. Lawrence, Jefferson and 
Lewis counties went into winter iy very 
good condition, and bids fair for a good 
‘rop for the next season. The covering 
of snow has been very light so far, a 
total of only some five or six inches on 


| Farmers Back College Needs 


News from the Snow-Clad Farms of New York 


the average by the 20th of December, 
and most of that coming in the last 
week. 


Jefferson County Pomona Grange is 
inaugurating a move for a uniform text 
book iaw for Jefferson County, for those 

hools outside of cities or any union 
free school district . maintaining an 
academic department. Such a law has 
been functioning in St. Lawrence county 
and giving satisfaction. With the “hit 
or miss” text book system, it is a com- 
mon experience for the renter to fit 
out his children with a complete set of 
books, only to find the following year 
when he moves to an adjoining town 
that he must go all the way around 
again as the books used in the new 
school are different.—W. I. R. 


Do as thousands of others have 
done, replace the old pump 
with a modern Milwaukee Air 
Power Water System that will 
make money for you. Have 
fresh, running water all over the 
farm,save much daily drudgery. 


MILWAUKEE 


Air Power Water Systems 


are adding many thousands of dollars 
yearly to farm profits, with less work 
for everybody on the farm, Water is 
delivered fresh, any distance. No stor 
age tank, no ice cold or warm, stale 
water— always well teniperature. Cows 
drink more, give more milk. ater 
for fire protection. Power for all 
small power jobs. Low priced. Write 
for 64-page catalog. 


Milwaukee Air Power Pump Co. 
859 Third Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


IN CENTRAL NEW YORK 


Tioga Co.—Campaign for raising 
funds for Farm and Home Bureau com- 
mittees have been appointed to canvass 
each town. The seventh annual con- 
vention of Farm and Home Bureau was 
held recently, with separate sessions in 
the morning and combined meeting in 
the afternoon. The speakers were Miss 
Jennie Jones, Montgomery Robinson 
and Jared Van Wagenen. The Nichols 
Male Quartette furnished the music. 
Farmers are generally talking about 
the pool. Non-poolers held a festive 
occasion at their new plant in Owego 
recently. Poclers claim they are mak- 
ing the most out of their dairies, and 
non-poolers claim the same, though be- 
moaning the cost of hauling. Some feel 
better regarding the milk situation and : 
some do not. The price paid for milk | From 


Well 


@. Running 


| a VAN Co 


is not in accordance with that of feed 
and labor, Farmers receive 45 to 50 
cents for butter, e-gs 54 to 65 cents 
a dozen, potatoes 60 cents to $1 per 
bushel. Hogs are selling from $10 to 
20.—Mrs. D. B. 


Chenange Co.—Farm Bureau and 
League meetings have been most im- 
portant lately. Farmers are discussing 
the distressing price and the pool more 
than anything else. Poolers are getting 
attendance at their meetings, while non- 
poolers’ meetings do not so much. Just 
now there seems to be a little better 
feeling toward the pool, due, I believe, 
to better prices and a little mere in- 
formation being given. Cabbage and 
potatoes are about all that is being 
sold except milk. . Potatoes have not 
been bringing enough to pay for rais- | 
ing them generally. In a few cases 
they have trucked them for 35 to 40 
miles, and have sold small quantities 
for $1. Most have gone around 50 
cents.—H. H. Lyon. 











Wholesale Prices 


We save you 20 to 35 per cent 
on all standard water or steam 
pipe and fittings We pay freight 
to your R. R. station and guar 
antee satisfaction 

Save yourself money on plumb- 
ing supplies, water systems, gaso- 
line engines, roofing, pulleys, 
belting and machine tools We 
save money by cutting out in- 
between profit and bookkeeping 
You get that saving. 

Get our catalog 


Smyth-Despard Co. 


$10 Broap St Utica, N. ¥ 





and p es 


now, 











Poultry Schools Successful 


The series of poultry schools ar- 
ranged by the County Poultry Com- 
mittee of Suffolk County are proving 
very successful, as many as 200 poul- 
trymen attending a single session, It 
is estimated that from 65,000 to 75,000 
hens to be carried over this winter are 
represented in the flocks of the poultry- 
men present at the meetings. A char- 
ter has been issued to the Acme Duck 
Farm, Inc., of Eastport. Capital stock 
to the value of $15,000 has been issued. 
The concern operates the plant of the 
late Hugh G. Seamans. 
















FAMOUS 
\ H & Z LINE OF 
> P WOOD SAWS 
Most complete line on the market. Sold direct at 
lowest factory prices. Over 30 styles—a size and 
style-for every use—from frame at $9.80 to com- 
lete portable rig; for cord wood, poles, timbers, & 
[ember chinglea, - for farmers, wood merch- : 
ants, contractors; sold on trial; money back 
if not satisfied; $10,000 bond in bank, 
backs gaarantee, Don't buy until you 
get Free Catalog of most surprising 
values. —Write for it today. ne 44 
Hertzier & Zook Co. RELLEVILLN, FA. 


CUT YOUR OWN HAIR 
EASIER THAN SHAVING 


0c. 81918. PRICE TO INTRODUCE ONLY $1.00 














You ‘do not need any experience or practice to use the DUPLEX AUTOMATIC HAIR 


CUTTER. It rames to you ready for instant use, and five minutes after you receive it you 
can have your hair cut better that it was ever cut before 

fhe DUPLEX will cut as closely or trim as long as you wish it to be No clippers or 
scissors are needed with the DUPLEX; it finishes the work completely It cuts the front 
hair long and the back hair short. Trims around the ears, ete 


Inside a very short time you will have to pay $2.00 for the DUPLEX The price today 


is $2.00, but while our present stock lasts we will accept this advertisement the same as 
$1.00 Cash. Cut it out and send it with ONLY $1.00 and we will send you the DUPLEX 
AUTOMATIC HAIR CUTTER, ready for instant use, postage paid, to any address, Send 
today. AGENTS WANTED. 

DUPLEX MANUFACTURING CO. DEPT. 230 DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








$F DheWishbone 


Valveless ~ Blue Flame 
BROODER 





Unquestionably 
the best 


UT every one of your chicks under a 
Wishbone Brooder. You'll get better 
chickens~stronger and healthier chickens 
No more losses—the Wishbonegives every 
chick exactly the right amount of heat and 
fresh air in any weather. They're bound to 
thrive, to grow strong and healthy. 
The Wishbone is beautifully constructed 
it is simple, economical, and absolutely 
trouble-proof. Many thousands are in use 
19 all parts ofthe country~—-every one giving 
100°® satisfaction, even in coldest Canada 


way 









. 

to raise chicks- 
asy to regulate, requires hardly any super- 
vision, nothing ever goes wrong. Touch a 
match to the burner, and a hot blue flame 
shoots right up. No priming, no pre-heating. 

Send for free descriptive booklet and testt- 
monials NOW. PRICES Four sizes: 50-100 
chicks, $10. 350 chicks, $16. 500 chicks, $19. 
1,000 chicks, $22. A little higher in the far 
west. Toinsure vourselfa successful season, 
send us your order today. Our full money- 
back guarantee protects you, and your 
brooder will be shipped immediately. 


THE AMERICAN INCUBATOR MFG. CO., 405 Neilson Street, New Brunswick, N. J. 
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1000 EGGS 





In EVERY HEN 








If You Keep Chickens 
CUT THIS OUT 








“The great trouble with the poultry 
business has always been that the lay- 
ing life of a hen was too short says 
Henry Trafford International Poultry 
Expert and Breeder, for nearly eight- 
een years Editor of Poultry Success 

The average pullet lays 150 eggs If 
kept the second year, she may lay 100 
more Then she goes to market Yet 
it has been scientifically established 
that every pullet is born or hatched 
with over one thousand minute ze 


and will lay them 
basis over a period 


germs in her system 
on a highly profitabl 


of four to six years’ time if given proper 
care 

How to work to get 1,000 eggs from 
every hen how to get pullets laying 
early; how to make the old hens lay 
like pullets; how to keep up heavy egg 
production all through cold winter 


months when eggs are highest triple 


egg production make slacker hens 
hustle $5.00 profit from every hen in 
six winter months These and many 
other money making poultry secrets 
are contained in Mr. Trafford’s ‘1,000 
EGG HEN system of poultry raising, 
one copy of which will be sent abso- 
lutely free to any reader of this 
paper who keeps six hens or more. 
Eggs should go to a dollar or more a 
dozen this winter This means big 
profit to the poultry keeper who gets 
the eggs Mr. Trafford tells how If 
you keep chickens and want them to 
make money for you, cut out this ad 
and send it with your name and 
address to Henry Trafford, Suite 
870 W. Herald Building, Binghamton, 
N Y and a free copy of “The 
1,000 EGG HEN” will be sent by re- 


turn mail 





A New Discovery 
Makes Hens Lay 


Any poultry raiser can easily and 
quickly double his profits by doubling 
his egg yield through the remarkable 
Smith, a Kansas 


discovery of M. B. 
City chemist. 


Working along 
entirely original 
lines, Mr. Smith 
discovered why 
hens lay less in 
winter than in 
summer, and per- 
fected a formula 
that turns loafers 
into layer and 
profit makers 





Within five or six days this discovery 
which is called Ditto Egg Tablets, will re 
juvenate your flock Your hens will go 
strutting afd cackling about with red combs 
and full of life and pep Every nest will 
yield an egg nearly every day in the week 
which means a lot, since eggs are certain 
to sell for 60 cents or more This is not 
guess work as over 100,000 uccessful poultry 
raisers testify to the value of Mr. Smith's 
products 

Although different from anything you ever 
heard of, Ditto Egg Tablets are easily ad- 
ministered by simply dropping in drinking 
water 

So confident is Mr. Smith you can double 
or triple your egg yield, that he offers to 
send two large $1 packages of Ditto Egg 


Tablets (enough for a season) to any reader 
who will write for them if you are satisfied 


they cost only $1 on this introductory offer, 
otherwise, nothing 

Send No Money—just your name and ad- 
dress to M. B. Smith, 1210 Coca Cola Bidg., 
Kansas City, Mo. The two $1 packages will 
be mailed immediately When they arrive 
pay the postman gnly $1 and postage Use 
the tablets 10 days. If you are not getting 
more eggs or are not satisfied for any rea- 
son, simply return unused tablets and your 
money will be returned immediately without 
question. A big Kansas City bank guaran 


tees the reliability of this offer Write today 
before this introductory offer is withdrawn 
as you can sell one package to a friend and 
thus get your own free. 























I guarantee you a clear sav- 
ing of 25 to 


me on ones Rest 
sing and Paints a pay 
=~" the freight. Get my 


low ot 
NOW — You'll save money. 
THE BROWN FENCE @ WIRE CO. 
Dept. 3008 CLEVELAND, OHIO 








() E 6¢ Incubator 3? 


30 Days Trial 

Rockies, Het water cup] 

Oo 

per tanks—double walle—dead | 
air space—double glass doors 
—a real bargain at $13.25. 

Shipped complete, set up ready to use 
140 Egg Incubator and Brooder 
180 Egg incubator Alone - - - 
180 Egg Incubator and Brooder - 
250 Egg incubator Alone - <- « 
250 Egg incubator and Brooder - 


the best value on the market today. 
want direct from 30 days trial—money 
antil you get our new 1923 catalog. 

WISCONSIN INCUBATOR CO. 1 








- $17.75 
15.75 
22.00 
22.75 
31.00 
Made of California Redwood—last a lifetime. Positively 


rah the size you 
if not pleased, If not ready to order now, a 














$13" Buys 140-Egg Champion 
Belle City Incubator 





Hot- Water, Copper Tank, Double Wallis 
roe Board. = a $182 
Riar Broeaer: caly spit 
Express Prepaid 
























| for State College. 
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Penn State Fund Grows 


As Grangers, Dairymen and Potato Growers Unite 


HE milk producers of the southeast- 

ern part of Pennsylvania, through 
the Interstate Milk Producers’ Associa- 
tion, recently joined in the emergency 
building fund campaign of the Penn- 
sylvania State College by contributing 
the money equivalent of one day’s milk 
supply toward the erection of a student 
dormitory to be built by the live stock 
men of the State. The farmer milk 
producers in other parts of the State 
are undertaking movements in support 
of the Penn State $2,000,000 drive. 


Tioga Grange Gives $1000 

Scores of Granges throughout Penn- 
sylvania have pledged funds to the 
Pennsylvania State College emergency 
building campaign for $2,000,000 for 
student health and welfare buildings. 
One of the most recent of these pledges 
was for $1,000 from the Pomona 
Grange of Tioga County, where the 
members are all enthusiastic boosters 
The pledge is so far 
the largest on record from a Grange 
organization. 


Prominent Potato Grower Gives $3000 


“The Grand Old Man” of Pennsyl- 
vania’s rapidly growing potato-raising 
industry, Dr. D. D. Fritch, of Mecungie, 
Lehigh County, has given his approval 
to the welfare building campaign of 
the Pennsylvania State College, with a 
pledge of $3,000 toward the new stu- 
dent hospital. 

Announcement is expected shortly 
that the boy potato clubs of Butler, 
Beaver, Potter and Cumberland Coun- 
ties will have completed the raising of 
$15,000 toward the hospital fund, or 
one-tenth of the entire amount needed. 


PENNSYLVANIA COUNTY NOTES 


Clarion Co.—We are having very fine 
winter .weather. Up to the middle of 
December it had been very mild, with- 
out a great deal of rain. In fact, we 
have had a very excellent season, and 
farmers have been able to clear up 
their outside work very well. Some 
were rather late husking corn. Prices 
on farm products are low. Butter, 50c; 
eggs, 50c; corn, 40c; oats, 45c; wheat, 
$1; fresh grade cows, from $40 to $90; 
pure-breds from $100 to $300; horses 
are low in price and selling slowly.— 
C. Reybuck. 


Crawford Co.—Lots of fall plowing 
and work in general was cleaned up 
before snow comes. Our roads froze 
up quite smooth, so that traveling is 
not really bad. The temperature has 
been averaging from 10 to 20 degrees 
below zero. Many public sales are 
taking place, but things are not selling 
high. Most farmers are now hauling 
out manure and cutting wood. Eggs 
are bringing from 65 to 70c; butter, 
50c; dressed pork, 13c; live veals, 10c; 
chickens, 16 to 18¢ live weight; pota- 
toes, 75c; apples, $1 a bushel; buck- 
wheat, $2 a hundred.—J. F. S. 


CENTRAL NEW JERSEY NOTES 


Wheat of the present year is badly 
infested with weevil and much of it is 
unfit for flour or seed. Poultrymen, 
however, are eager buyers, and there is 
an inadequate supply of grain for their 
use. Some of them who have invested 
all they have in large plants look with 
some fear on the rapid increase of large 
commercial plants. Two to four thou- 
sand layers is the usual thing. The long 
drought remained unbroken the second 
week in December and wheat has made 
a poor growth. There is a decreased 
acreage; early sown has a poor stand, 
while that sown late in October and 
early November has come up nicely. 
The cold dry winds retarded growth. 

Many farmers are backward in husk- 
ing, and some fields were untouched in 
early December. The many public im- 
provements, state roads, new schools 
and buildings of many sorts, have 
drawn all laborers from the farms. 
Furin owners have, in many instances, 
postponed their own work to accept the 
attractive pay in their pursuits. There 
are several corn shows staged for this 
month, but it ‘s very doubtful that the 
splendid display of last year can be 


equaled. The apple crop has been more 
than abundant and prices have ruled 
low, but much better than in more 
remote localities. Losses have been 
large owing to unfavorable weather 
and lack of pickers. A great quantity 
of cider is being made and has a fair 
demand. Early pullets have been lay- 
ing steadily for several months and 
the condition of the flocks is very favor- 
able. Pasturage has been prolonged 
later than usual notwithstanding the 
drought.—George E. Schwartz. 


Monmouth Co.—Practically all fal 
work has been completed. Potatoes 


have been fairly well cleaned up. No 
money was made last year. Undoubt- 
edly acreage will be curtailed this 


year by one-half. Farmers are arrang- 
ing for a greater variety of crops and 
vegetables. Corn, 50 cents a sheaf, rye, 
$17 a ton, hay, $18, corn stalks, 3% 
cents a bundle. Milk in Trenton, 7 
cents.—C. W. H 


Hunterdon Co.—Rains during the 
middle of December brought great re 
lief to this part of the State. We have 
been suffering from drouth since Au- 
gust, and many small streams have 
been dried up. Corn husking was all 
done up to the middle of this month; 
farmers have been ready for heavy 
weather. Many farmers say that they 
have never known such conditions for 
fall work. The weather has been very 
dry, windy and cold. Much fodder was 
lost. Farmers are complaining that 
their cows are not doing well. In fact, 
everything seems to be going endwise. 
Everything the farmer has to buy is 
too high for what he has to sell. Eggs 
bringing 60c, butter, 55c; wheat, $1.10 
to $1.20; corn, 70c; oats, 50c. Apples 
are dull; hay, $18; pork, 13 to 14c.— 
J.R. F. 


CENTRAL OHIO FARM NOTES 
W. E. FARVER 


During .the past several weeks the 
weather has been quite changeable. 
Now the mercury is hovering around 
10 above and the frozen ground makes 
traveling difficult on the mud roads. 
Wheat has had a fair chance, although 
dry weather held it back somewhat, 
Springs and wells were very low all 
fall, but rains during past week or two 
have accelerated the flow of water. 

Farmers are busy with seasonab 
activities; hauling manure, cutting and 
preparing firewood and butchering tak 
ing lead at present. Butchering is 
mostly done, many hogs having beet 
killed for home use. Stock went into 
winter in good shape. Some still run- 
ning on pasture by day at present. 
Never have we seen stock out so late in 
the season here. Considerable live 
stock being marketed and all in good 
condition. Prices have remained quite 
uniform all fall. 

Eggs are selling locally at 53 cents 
now—62 cents was highest here. Very 
few flocks were busy at the time prices 
were up. Late hatching resulted in a 
lot of immature pullets. This means 
spring eggs. For some reason or othet 
many whose pullets were hatched early 
did not get any eggs. Not all can be 
laid to the feeding, for among thesé 
were good feeders. Seems as if some 
seasons are not conducive to late fall 
and winter egg yields. ; 

Professor Vickers, of Ohio State Unk 
versity, met with the flock record keep 
ers at Millersburg, November 29, m 
an all-day session. Vickers is a liv 
wire, and he kept the bunch awake and 
interested from beginning to end. All 
seasonable topics were touched, and the 
meeting ended with a mash hopper a 
baffle board ventilator constructiol 
demonstration on one of the demonstr# 
tion farms near Millersburg. 





Locate Wet Spots Now—The farmet 
would do well to inspect his field 
corn at this time, noting all low, 
areas that’ have failed to produce @ 
a par with the rest of the field. Plan® 
should be made now for draining 
these wet spot: after the crop has 
been harvested and before cold weathe 
sets in. 
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HAD very od luck this summer. 
By October Ist, I had 325 pullets 
and 85 yearling hens in my laying 
houses. Our farm lighting plant was 
jnstalled in October and by November 
Ist, was ready for use. At this time 
the pullets were five months old and 
rt of the hens had molted but were 
not laying yet. The hens which had 
not molted were laying about a dozen 
eggs a day. The pullets were large in 
size and had had free range all sum- 
mer, so were strong and healthy, and 
with a little coaxing, ready for a good 
winter's work. 

The lights were turned on November 
4, We got eight eggs from all of the 
fock that day. At the end of a week 
they had increased to 20 eggs a day. 
In just 20 days, on the 24th of the 
month, they laid 100 in a day. The 4th 
of December, just one month from light- 
ing, the number was 155 which jumped 
to 200 on the 8th. On the 19th, 222 
eggs were laid. About 30 pullets were 
too young to lay so you see this is 
almost 60 per cent production. 

One point I notice is the regularity 
of the hen’s laying, the number of eggs 
now averaging about the same from 
day to day. I also notice that very 
few eggs are laid after 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon and not very many on the 
roosts as many of the hens will get, on 
the nests almost as soon as the lights 
are on in morning. If plenty of shells 
are kept before the hens, I have prac- 
tically no loss from soft shelled eggs 
so do not think I am forcing the hens 
too much. 















Feed and Care to Get Eggs 


As I have told of my results, I will 
now try to give a few suggestions as to 
how I feed and care for my flock to 
obtain eggs. The lights are all con- 
trolled from the house and are put on 
at 4:30 in the morning and as there is 
always feed left over, I do not feed until 
5o’clock. Then I water and give about 
one quart of mixed grain to every 30 
or 40 hens. The mixed grain is com- 
posed of one bushel wheat, one bushel 
buckwheat, and one-half bushel heavy 
oats. At 9 o’clock I feed about the 
same amount of grain again, water, 
fill dry mash boxes and gather eggs. 

Oyster shells are always kept before 
the hens. The dry mash is mixed as 
follows: 200 pounds wheat bran, 200 
pound meal, 100 pound gluten, 100 
white middlings, 100 meat scrap. Every 
other batch I use only 100 pounds of 
bran as I do not want the hens to lose 
weight. At noon I give apples, potato 
parrings or whatever green feed I have, 
refill water dishes, gather eggs, etc. 

About 2:00 or 2:30 I give a warm 
mash of the dry feed mixed with water 
or sometimes cooked potato parrings. 
Iam careful to feeding only what the 
hens clean up in 10 or 15 minutes. At 
dusk the lights are turned on again 
and at 5:30 the hens get their last feed 
for the day which consists of one-half 
cracked corn and one-half mixed grain. 
One quart of grain is fed for about 
every twelve or fifteen hens. As the 
floor is kept well littered with chaff 
and straw, quite a lot remains for the 
hext day and the hens keep busy most 
of the time. The coops are kept clean 
and dry. Plenty of fresh air is ad- 
mitted through 2 feet by 4 feet open 
Spaces, two or more to a coop. I am 
very careful to keep enough oyster 
shells in the hoppers so the hens will 
hot be compelled to eat the very fine 
particles in the bottom. 


Range Restricted in Bad Weather 

Then hens are given free range when 
there is no snow on the ground. By 
feeding a large amount of grain at 
night the hens will go to roost even 
with the lights on and have plenty of 
feed to last well into the night. One- 
alf or three-quarters of an hour after 
the hens are fed at night they will all 
be on the roosts and the lights can be 
turned off. One 50 watt bulb is suffi- 
Cient for a coop 12 feet wide and up to 
4 feet in length. It should be placed 
Nearer the front than the back of the 
oop so as to light the floor under the 
dropping boards. 

I have been in the poultry business 
for 15 years and have learned many 
essons in the hard school of experience. 


srican Agriculturist, January 20, 1923 


‘Lights in the Poultry House 
7 Mrs. F.W. Owen Tells How She Increased Egg Yields 


I am the first one in this vicinity to | 


install lights in my henhouse and I am | 


well satisfied with their success as a | 


means to greater winter egg produc- | 


tion. I am sure that electricity will 


prove a great help to poultry keepers | 


and sincerely hope that the readers 
of American Agriculturist will gain help 
and encouragement from my sugges- 
tions and have a happy and properous 
New Year.—Mrs. Fioyp W. OWEN, 
Steuben County, N. Y. 


MADISON SQUARE POULTRY 
SHOW BREAKS RECORD 


The thirty-fourth annual occurence 
of this Premier event in the Poultry 
World takes place from January 24th, 
to January 28th inclusive. Entries 
closed on the 3rd, with by far the larg- 
est number of exhibitors ever on record 
at this show. Every State in the Union 
is represented, either with poultry or 
pigeons, rabbits or cavies. Geography 
makes no difference in the minds of ex- 
hibitors, when it comes to Madison 
Square Garden. Entries as far west 
as California and from almost every 
Province of Canada, as well as a large 
entry from Lord Dewar, of London, 
England. 

One of the educational features of 
intra-state interest will be a judging 
contest composed of teams of students 
from the Agricultural Colleges of Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
New York, North Carolina and Penn- 
sylvania. Club teams of boys and girls 
will be entered also from Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Mississippi and New 
Jersey. These judging contests will be 
held Friday morning, January 26th, at 
nine o’clock. 


Big Corps of Judges 


Judges of international reputation will 
handle the numerous classes. Some in- 
dication of the magnitude of their task 
will be appreciated when we observe 
that it takes these twenty-two exper- 
ienced men two full days to do their 
work. 

Keen interest centers this year in 
the competition for a special prize of 
$250 cash for the best exhibition pen 
in the show, a pen consisting of a male 
and four- females. The “Tex Ricard” 





cup for the best display of Pit Games | 


has brought out entries from several 
places in England. Mr. George McKee 
Bowman, of the Biltmore Hotel, is 


offering two cups, one for the foreign | 
exhibitor winning most points in Ban- 


tams, and another for most points on 
Sussex. The Rufus Delafield Memorial 
Cup is offered for the best Buff Orping- 
ton Cockerel. 


Pekin Duck breeders will gather from 


all parts of the country with large ex- 
hibits for their National Club meeting 
in commemoration of this being th: 


fiftieth year in which these ducks have 


been bred in this country. 


This Show will see the introduction | 


of another new variety of poultry 
the Chanticler. It marks the success- 
ful culmination of a series of experi- 


ments begun about fifteen years ago 
by a Trappist Monk, Brother Wilfrid 
by name, at the Canadian School of 


Agriculture in the Province of Quebec. 


PECULIAR TURKEY TROUBLE 


My turkey gobbler is affected with some 
thing that causes a swelling of the head and 
discharging from the nos« We thought it 
was just a cold, but now the rest of the tur- 
keys are acting in the same manner. They 
dig their necks making them blood-red and 
sore. The tom's head swells to such an ex- 
tent that his eyes are often almost closed 
The birds do not seem to be failing.—( Welton 
T. Powell, St. Lawrence County, N. Y. 

A first thought seems to indicate 
some contagious throat trouble. Isola- 


tion of unaffected birds should come 
first. Apply a 10 per cent solution of 
argyrol to the head and throat, using 
a camel’s hair brush or feather. The 
following may be procured at your 
local pharmacy, and added to the drink- 
ing water every time the supply is re- 
newed: Tincture capsicum, % ounce, 
and Fennell water, 1 quart. One tea- 
spoonful is sufficient in a pint of water, 
Thorough disinfection of the roosts and 
house should be taken into considera- 
tion, using some of the creosote or 
kerosene preparations. 
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See to it that there is song and 
cackle, scratch and action, going on in 
your poultry yard. 

That’s when the eggs come. 


Feed 






















Dr. Hess Poultry 


PAN-A-CE-A 


See them get busy. It gives hens pep. 


Nux Vomica is what does it—that greatest 
of all nerve tonics. A Pan-a-ce-a hen can’t 
hold still. It’s her good feeling that makes 
her hop around. 

Pan-a-ce-a has Quassia in it to make hens 
hungry. Great combination! One makes them 
eat—the other helps them digest what they 
eat. 

No dormant egg organs when that com- 
bination gets to work on a hen’s system. You 
just get eggs—eggs. 

A Pan-a-ce-a hen is always a hungry hen— 
an industrious hen. She gets off the roost 
winter mornings, ready to scratch for her 
breakfast. 

Tell your dealer how many hens you have. 


There’s a right-size package for every flock. 
100 hens, the 12-lb. pkg. 200 hens, the 25-Ib. pail 
60 hens, the 5-lb. pkg. 500 hens, the 100-lb. drum 
For fewer hens, there is a smaller package. 


GUARANTEED 


DR. HESS & CLARK 































I spent 30 
years in perfect- 
tng Pan-a-ce-a. 

GILBERT Hess 

M.D., D.V.3. 















Ashland, O. 








































DrHess Instant Louse Killer Kills Lice 


Now Sold Direct from Factory 


Our New Pian of selling the famous Peerless Fence direct from 
three big factories is “glad news” for farmers. It means the 
cuttirtg out of all “in-between” profits and aslash in prices that 
will save farmers thousands and thousands of dollars. Now you 
can get this well-known, high-standard fence, also gates, steel 
posts, barb wire, smooth wire, paints and roofings, at the 


Lowest Prices Ever Quoted 


on Peerless Fence, Gates, Roofing and Paints. Don’t fail to send at once 
for our New, ane ay Peerless Catalog—over 100 of sen- 
ains—prices that will be a glad surprise to you. For example: 
Peerless Farm Fence, per rod, 17 cts and up 
Steel Farm Gates, each . $3.65 Lawn Fence, perftl, . « 
Steel Posts, each . . . 22cts § Paint, pe gill « « « $1.19 
Barb Wire, 80 rod spool . $2.47 § Roofing, 100 sq. fest, roll . $1.25 
And , throughout thi ing book, ill be 
guvsiation to you. The pe by ain Freee RF nied wees 
bottom through our change in selling dizeet Tregn factory to you. 


FREE, Send For It TODAY 


og ay a post card for this big money-saving 

— 5 for ~~ the ~~ pay can save, 
Vv ing you is bac a_“‘money- 

back” guarantee. You take no risk. Write for 
catalog today. 

PEERLESS WIRE & FENCE CO. 


Dept. 3014 Cleveland, Ohio 
Obie, Mich, and Memphis, Tenn. 


A sirability of Peerless 
MAS Fence and the well man- RO , 
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My Engine Will Do the Work 


Write now for facts about this wonder ine. Sam i ives 144 to 6 
Mgt bey tee Ny fer ae a ey 
No cranking. . Pumps, saws, grinds and es. Plenty of 


power for every ao Easy tooperate. 

Low Factory Price—Special Offer 
Price now lower than before war. Tremendous value. Write at 
once for catalog and special offer on this amazin. i 


engine. 
The Edwards Motor Co., 233 Main St., Soringfield, oO. 
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‘No spoiled silage 


SILO BOOK FREE 
You owe it fo yourself to send for 
our book, “Saving with Silos”, 
lt is a gold mine of information 
about Silos. 
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shows how it 
years. Write for it today. 
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Pape Dew 


cCArfmann Farm, 


How Much Money Did 
You Make Last Year? 


D° you know? Did your last year’s work show a 
wrofit? Accurate accounts 
farming as in any other business. 


are as necessary in 


A few entries daily in our Farmers 
t Book will show you where the money goes and what 


50 pages for accounts, inventories, 


he new « 


shape for years. These and other improvements 
make t 23 Papec the est and best Ensilage 
Cutter eve “yo regardless of price. Yet we 
are offering this sple ndid new model at a substan- 
tial reduction. Your dollars go farther when in- 
vested in a Papec. Four sizes; Nos. 10, 13, 16, 


Our Catalog tells all about the 1923 Papec— 
will pay for itself in from one to two 


PAPEC MACHINE COMPANY 
Shortsville, New York 


ot Borvies, 


36 Distributing Stations 
tera To Giwe Promp: 


in a Harder 


He Silos don’t depend on 
hoops to hold the staves 
together. The Harder patented 
Spline Dowel and square tongue 
and grooved staves produce a 
tight, rigid Silo that completely 
excludes air and remains rigid 
even under high winds. 


Harder doesn’t make the kind 
of silos that lean. They stand as 
rigid after ten or twenty years as 
the day they were built. 


HARDER MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
Box F Cobleskill, - New York 
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Saves One 
The Papeec way 
’ Record 


How To Get This Book 
FRE If you owna 


silo or intend 
to build one this year, 
write us stating itssize, 
also the name and ad- 

premety mail 
ya this book— free. 
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Prices of Milk Cans 


Dairy Supplies 


are less than 
they were a 
» year ago. 


J. S. BIESECKER 
Creamery, Dairy and Dairy 


New York City 
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Electric Whee! Co. 
2 Em 5t.,Quiney J, 





in colors explains 
how you can save 
money on Farm Truck or Road 

also steel or wood wheels to Gt 


pacity machines. Get our plan of easy 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


and hand free catalog. Whether 
dairy is large or small, write today. 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Box 7052 Bainbridge, N. Y. 








An in every detail for 
tight-fitting 
lity. Heavy, sound 
over- 
sized threads cn heavy steel 
heops. Clcse-fitting, safe- 
Handsome red- 
ecdar rocf. Write for book- 
let and spccial proposition 


CTCALERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. 
350 ..est St, Rutland, Vt. 
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N the spring of 1919 the writer as- 
, & sumed the duties of herdsman on a 
Montana dairy farm. The herd con- 
sisted of about sixty pure-bred Brown 
Swiss cattle. It was my first experi- 
ence with this breed, therefore they 
were watched with an “eagle eye.” 

Each cow’s milk was weighed and 
her record carefully computed at the 
end of every month. In this manner it 
was easy to establish concrete facts 

concerning the value of eac h cow rather 
than to employ the ordinary “‘vuessing 
system.” 

It was plainly evident that the Brown 
Swiss were unusually good grazers and 
efficient consumers of roughage. With- 
out an exception every cow produced 
very liberally. The herd test ran about 
4 per cent. That there were no “lemons” 
in the entire herd raised a question in 
my mind—Is this an accomplishment 
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Why I Chose Brown Swiss 


Some Surprising Facts About A Little Known Breed 


on test, and it is expected that 19% 
will bring the breed average well abg 
11,000 pounds milk and 450 pound 


butterfat. 

Compact, well-held udders of th 
breed accounts largely for so mug 
freedom from teat troubles. Quiet t neg 
and gentleness aid them in longevity 
as many cows from 15 to 20 years 
age are breeding regularly and produ 
ing well. 

On May 18, one of our cows,, Beauty 
Collier, fresh ened—a surprise, however 
as the owner had her booked to fresheg 
later in the summer. We had decided 
to put her on test :'ong with ten othe 
cows. She had no fitting. Unfort, 
nately she had been milked up to caly 
ing. She started off at a good clip ang 
was soon giving 60 pounds milk pe 
day. Even under her handicap 
foresaw that she would make a cref 





True Brown Swiss Type 


Nellie’s Stasis, champion Brown Swiss Bull at the National Dairy Show, 
owned by L. S. Marshall & Son, of Michigan 


of a breeder or a characteristic of a 


| breed? 





{| Switz-rland is the e 


| nestling in 





New York 


Within a few weeks I became rather 
enthusiastic over the Big Brown Breed 
and wanted to learn of other herds 
rather than just the one under my care 
and observation. Immediately I got in 
touch with other herdsmen ard fornd 
that the merits of the herd in which 
I was working were possessed in a 
similar degree by other herds in both 
Switzerland and America. This was 
evidenced by official records, and espe- 
cially in cow-testing associations where 
the Swiss invariably give good account 
for feed consumed. 


An Old European Breed 


found that 
suntry where the 
breed has been develoved. For many 
centuries this peaceaile little republic 
the heart cf the Alps has 
been famous as a dairy center. Even 
to-day it occupies one of the highest 
places among nations in regard to cat- 
tle and dairy products. The best 
dairies in Germany, Italy and border- 
ing countries are made up of Swiss 
stock whose produce has long command- 
ed a premium in Berlin and other Euro- 
pean cities. Size, beef qualities and milk 
production tend to class the Brown 
Swiss as dual-purpose cattle. So many 
reports of high producing cows were 
made, however, that in 1922 the Ameri- 
can Brown Swiss Cattle Breeders’ As- 
sociation organized a Registry of Pro- 
duction. 

Owing to the fact that this organiza- 
tion is in its infancy and that most 
cattle of this breed are owned by farm- 
ers of only ordinary circumstances, the 
Brown Swiss Cattle in America have 
never completed very many sensational 
records. Yet their owners are justly 
proud of the high average in milk and 
butterfat made by the breed. Further- 
more, each year shows that rapid 
strides are being made. Already this 
year the two-year-old record Has been 
raised from 558 pounds butterfat to 
570, three-year-old from 585 to 722, 
and the mature-cow record from 798 to 
927. Many other good cows are now 


W'th much interest I 


} 


itable record. During’/the month @ 
June she averaged 75 pounds milk 8 
day. Her high day came in July, which 
was 80.1 pounds. 


Production Under Average Conditions, 
and Less 


Pasture was good for the first four 
months, and Beauty cared _ for 
grain, yet she averaged 71.6 pounds 


milk a day, this being more tha in double 


the py eduction of the average cow if 

the United States for an entire yea? 

and preduced at less expense. 
October had come and the Montana 


days were chilly. The mercury dropped 
to zero. We were not favored witha 
comfortable barn in which cows could 
be kept. A straw-stack afforded their 
only means of shelter. Beauty had ® 
take her medicine with the others | 

the herd. Her previous half-dozen wilt 
ters had fitted her for the job. Forth 
nately she had a great capacity fa 
feed and a fondness for alfalfa hay 
She seemed to realize that the more st 
ate the more would be left to produc 
milk after a required amount was takea 
by nature to melt the snow which fell 


on her back. 
During the winter a number of good 
cows freshened—several belonging @ 


the Beauty family. It seemed easy t@ 
these cows to produce from 60 to 80 
pounds milk a day. In fact, Beaw 
Collier 2d, a full sister to Beauty Co 
lier, gave 81.6 pounds on January 3b 
Hardiness and endurance were di 
played on every hand. Calves often 
froze their ears, and occasionally a 
ear came off. Yet they made vigorous 
growth. A granddaughter of Beauty 
Collier 2d won second prize at the N& 
tional Show, and both ears were frozea 
off tight to her head. 2 
Old Beauty completed her 305-day 
double-letter test with 18,076 pounds 
milk, 633 pounds butter. Within her 
year she produced 19,664 pounds milk 
and 709 pounds butterfat. The grat 
cow freshened again just twelve days 
after finishing test, and gave over 
pounds milk a day from two milkings. 
This great cow returned $600 worth 
(Continued on page 55) 
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< Senate Reports Voigt Bill 


Dairymens’ League Announces December Pool Price 


HE Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture has reported favorably the 
Voigt Anti-filled Milk Bill, This con- 
stitutes one more step toward the pass- 
of this bill to protect the public 
health and the dairy industry by for- 
bidding the movement in interstate and 
foreign commerce of compounds of 
skimmed milk and vegetable oil made 
jn the semblance of milk. 

The Voigt bill passed the House of 
Representatives by a large majority in 
May, 1922. It has been in the Senate 
Committee ever since. 

The comments of the Senate Commit- 
tee in its favorable report on this bill 
are extremely interesting. The report 
says that “your committee does not 
doubt that the sale of filled milk as at 
present carried on is a violation, if not 
af the letter, of the spirit, of the Pure 
Food and Drugs Act.” The report 
gates that “investigations in many 
tities revealed that dealers were selling 
the compound as being as good and bet- 
ter than regular evaporated milk.” 

The Committee also points out that 
this substitute is used in some hotels 
and restaurants and by ice-cream mak- 
as in the place of genuine milk, and 
that a label could not protect the con- 
sumer against such fraud. The Com- 
mittee says “vitamines, which are so 
necessary to main health, are not found 
in vegetable oils and fats. It is there- 
fore all the more necessary that we 
supply the vitamines in the milk. Milk 
is the one chief food of the nation, and 
no adulteration of it or substitution for 
it should be permitted.” 

Committee Appreciates Importance 

of Dairying 

The Committee’s comment on the im- 

rtance of the dairy industry is also 
interesting. “The civilization of our 
country is dependent upon the dairying 
industry. We should do everything 
possible to encourage it. We need it to 
preserve the fertility of our soil, and 
the time to prohibit the filled milk traf- 
fic is now, before it has done greater 
damage to our health or to one of our 
basic and indispensable industries.” 

The Senate Committee is to be con- 
gratulated upon its report on this im- 
portant bill. It now remains for the 
Senate to pass it. It probably will be 
passed if it can be brought to vote this 
session. You can do no single act of 
any more importance to your business 
than to write the Senators from your 
state urging on them the necessity of 
pressing the Voigt Filled Milk Bill for 
passage and for voting in support of it. 


DECEMBER POOL PRICE $2.82 


The Dairymen’s League Co-operative 
Association announces $2.82 a hundred 
as its gross pool price for the month of 
December. From this 7 cents per hun- 
dred are deducted by the association for 
expenses of administration and adver- 
tising and 20 cents are borrowed by the 
association on its certificate of indebt- 
edness plan. This leaves a net cash 
price to farmers of $2.55. This is the 
base price for milk containing 3 per 
cent butterfat in the 201-210 mile 
freight zone from New York City. 

The association calls attention to the 
fact that the net cash price of $2.55 to 
farmers is 28% cents per hundred more 
than the November price. The Decem- 

t price compares very favorably with 
pag occember 1921 price which was 


PUTTING UP ICE 
CHARLES L. STILES, NEW YORK 

Now that the cold wintry season is 
again at hand too much cannot be said 
about the importance of putting up ice. 
t is essential that sufficient quantity 

stored to tide the dairyman over 
next summer’s hot spell, which is sure 

come as the seasons pass and go. 
Although it is essential that one should 
ave a well-built ice house, very good 
Tesults can be obtained in utilizing an 
%d barn or outbuilding for packing 
aWay the season’s supply. Of course, 
the ideal place for storage is in a 
double-walled house, especialy built for 
storing ice, especially where it is possi- 
€ to have air space to cut down the 





It is not really necessary to have a 
modern, up-to-date ice-making tools. 





Of course, they lessen labor and speed | 


up the work considerably, but very 
good results can be obtained if just an 
ordinary cross-cut saw and a _ long 


board used as a straight edge, so a | 


straight line can be followed in cutting 
out the square blecks. In order to fa- 
cilitate rapid handling and make it 
more convenient in packing, the cakes 
should be cut in reetangular forms. 
Pains should be taken to keep the edges 
straight, as it packs very tightly, and 
consequently keep much better. 


Overcoming the Help Problem 


A good plan to follow is to change 
work with neighbors during the ice- 
harvesting period, especially if the ice 
is to be hauled a considerable distance. 
It calls for heavy labor at its best, and 
having plenty of help around is highly 
essential. It is a very unpleasant expe- 
rience to have a big mess of milk, per- 
haps $15 worth, sent home some sultry 
morning next July. But that happens 
once in a while in the best regulated 
dairies. A few dollars spent in putting 
up a quantity of ice at this season of 
the year will eliminate much of the 
danger of such an occurrence taking 
place. 

The quantity put up, of course, de- 
pends upon the size of the dairy. But 
three tons per cow is ample allowance 
if milk is being produced for the fluid 
market. That allowance is sufficient to 
overcome wastage and to take care of 
the household requirements as well. 

Sawdust, ground cork or poor quality 
swamp grass, make good coverings. 
Personally, I prefer sawdust, if it is 
available, as it is easy to handle, more 
compact and makes a mass more air 
tight. It is quite essential that air 
should be kept from the ice as far as 
possible. 


Why I Chose the Brown 
Swiss 
(Continued from page 54) 
milk in one year, this being sold to a 
local creamery. Moreover, she had a 


three-year-old daughter that produced 
15,154 pounds milk and another daugh- 


ter milking in the two-year-old class | 
that reached 62 pounds milk a day and | 
} 


1,726 pounds in a month. 


High Herd Average under Severe 
Conditions 


The entire herd of milking cows 
averaged over 10,000 pounds milk. 
They had no silage. They slept outside 
even when the thermometer registered 
40 degrees below zero. Such perform- 
ances lead to a definite conclusion— 
that there were no “lemons” in this 
herd, is truly an accomplishment of a 
breeder, made posible by the strong 
characteristic of a breed to “produce 
and reproduce.” 

With a bunch of “just” cows on the 
home place, and being attracted by the 
Swiss, my father decided to give the 
Big Brown Breed a trial. Nine young 
females were purchased. Eight were 
of Beauty breeding. Two more were 
soon added. Last year the herd aver- 
aged 11,294 pounds milk and 560 
pounds butter. 

Jura Master’s King was selected to 
head the herd. King was from a splen- 
did high-testing two-year-old heifer 
whose two nearest dams average 16,353 
pounds milk and 632 pounds butter-fat. 
Along with this production he has cor- 
rect type. As a calf he finished the 
fair circuit without defeat, his victories 
being at the Iowa, Illinois and Wis- 
consin State Fairs, Waterloo, N. Y., 
and the National Dairy Show. Our 
Brown Swiss calves have been very 
pleasing. They have averaged 94 
pounds when one day old, although 
mature cows usually drop calves weigh- 
ing from 100 to 110 pounds. They gain 
from 40 to 48 pounds during their 
first mouth. 

King’s heifers are now of breeding 
age and are a very promising lot. They 
show highly developed udders and milk 
veins. Their top lines are of the kind 
that enabled their sire to carry off the 
blue ribbon in keen competition.—A. E. 
DEAN, Chautauqua County, N. Y. 
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Don’t take anyone’s word for it that 
Kow KARE definitely increases the 
milk yield. Actual proof is too easy 
to secure. 

Make a simple test — and make it 
now, so that you may benefit all winter 
.and spring by what it proves. Select a 
part of your herd — even one cow — 
and place in her feed morning and 
evening, for just cne week out of the 
month, a tablespoonful of KOW-KARE. 
If you keep accurate production re- 
cords, you will be surprised at the 
increased yield, and at the surprising- 
ly low cost of the treatment. 

The reason is simple. The vigor of the cow’s 


—— digestive and milk-making organs“runs down” 


during the winter months when green pastur- 
age is not available. KOW KARE has the medi- 
cial properties to keep these organs toned up 
and working at summer capacity. 

It is just this building-up of the genital and 
digestive functions that makes KOW KARE so 
valuable in treating the diseases which orig- 
inate in these very organs, such as Abor- 
tion, Retained Afterbirth, Barrenness, Scours, 
Bunches, Milk Fever, etc. No medicine shelf 
is complete without this nationally-used cow 
remedy. 

KOW KARE is sold by feed dealers, druggists, 

eneral stores; large size $1.25; medium size 6Sc. 
f your dealer is not supphed, we will send post- 
one DE cauante “The Home Cow 


Dairy Association Co., Inc., Lyndonville, Vt. 
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ORE Unadilla Silos are bought each year than 
of any other two makes in the East. They lead 


because of their economy, convenience and exclu- 
sive features. The Unadilla door-fasteners form 
the famous, wide, safe, permanent ladder under the 
door opening. All hoops are adjusted from this lad- 
der. The continuous door opening and Unadilla air- 
tight but non-sticking, non-freezing doors permit 
silage to be shoved out instead of pitched overhead. 


Write for catalog and early order discount offer 


UNADILLA SILO COMPANY 
Box B UNADILLA,N.Y. 
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ma KITSELMAN FENCE 


says L. M. Bos 
-¥. You, too, can save, 

. Write for Free 
Catalog of Farm, Poultry, Lawn Fence, 
KITSELMAN BROS, Dept. OSMUNCIE, IND, 
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STEADY WORK NOLAYOFFS PAID VACATIONS 
BIG OPPORTUNITY FOR FARMERS 

Cemmon Education Sufficient 

Send Coupon Today—SURE / Address ...-.. 0... .c..c:cccseeeeeees 


MEN—BOYS 18 OR OVER 
SHOULD MAIL COUPON 
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togeta U. s Government job 
ernment jobs obtainable 
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Lancaster, Pa.) 


Get $1600 to*2300 a Year 


IMMEDIATELY 


Sirs: Send me without charge. (1) Sample railway 
Mail Clerk Examination questions; (2) Tell me how 
(3) Send list of Gov- 
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Financial Depart 
f the Clarence He 
way New York ¢ 
Would you think 
(N. W., New York 

The main difficulty with the Bene- 
ficial Loan Bonds is their lack of a 


market which might be serious in case 
you needed sometime to realize on your 
investment. The business of the com- 
pany is the making of small loans which 
far has proved profitable but the 
return offered is high that we can- 
not class the investment as_ conser- 
vative. 


so 


LOOKS REASONABLY GOOD; MAY 
LACK READY MARKET 


Financial Department Whatis your opinior 


of the Berkshire Hills Paper Company (circu 
lar attached)? I would also like an opinion on 
the G. L. Miller Bond & Mortgage Co. of Miami 
Fla.?—D. D. W., New York 

The Berkshire Hills Paper bonds, 
circular of which you enclose, look 


reasonably good although you must re- 
member that a small local issue like 
this generally lacks a ready market. 
That may-not be an objection in ag 
“ase. As to the G. L. Miller bonds, 

is very = ult to give advice re ie 
these al estate mortgage secured 
bonds onl similar offerings. Except in 
the case where the mortgage certificate 
is guaranteed the security always 
only the real estate on which the mort- 
gage bond or mortgage certificate is a 


is 


direct or collateral lien. Now, it must 
be obvious that some mortgages are 
better secured than others. Properly 


to appraise their investment status re- 
quires advice from a local real estate 


expert. It is, of course, helpful to cor 


sider the reputation of the issuing 
company. If it has a long record o 
successful loans its offerings may be 


regarded with more favor than if it isa 
comparatively newcomer in this field. 


SUITABLE FOR THOSE ABLE 10 
TAKE RISKS 


Financial Department I would like you 
advice whether th bond of the Carbery & 
Reed Company are a sat investment They 
are paying 10 per cent (M. A. S., New York 

We cannot undertake to recommen 
any bond coupon, rate of which is # 
high as 10 per cent. A _ corporati 


which has to borrow at this exorbitant 
interest not only handicaps itself but 
advertises its inability to get accom 
odation at the market rate. It is only 
fair to add that the company’s balanee 
sheet makes a good impression. Stil 
it is not an investment suitable except 
for those able to take the risk. 


LEAVE IT ALONE 


Financial Department Will y kindly 
advise me if the Vogt Farm Meat Pt! rducté 
Company of Royalton, Pa., with offices in the 
Berkeley Building, 106 N. Second Stre Har 
risburg, Pa is a safe investment and if they 


are doing any business?—-H. L. L., Penns 


vania 

As far as we are able to find out, th 
Vogt Farm Meat Products ¢ ‘ompaat 
has not begun production yet We 
strongly advise you to leave th stock 
alone. At the best, in our cpini yn, it 
is a very doubtful speculation. 
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American Agriculturist, January 20, 1923 


The Simplicity of Radio 


And How to Make a Simple Crystal Set 


This is the second of the radio series by 
Brainard Foote Readers interested in radlo 
should keep every issue of American Agricul- 
turist on file, for there will be times when 
instructions in making the radio will refer to 
numbers. Unless you have these back 
bers, you will be at a loss to understand 


ins 





what Mr. Foote is saying This is also true 
with the construction diagrams. They are not 
only valuable for the diagram, but each early 


diagram carries the schematic symbols of the 
yarious parts of the radio 


OR those situated within 20 miles of 

a broadcasting station, this is both a 
“How-to-make it” article and a discus- 
sion of the principles of.radio receiving. 
Readers having no station within this 
distance should look upon it as theory 
alone, for receiving sets capable of cov- 
ering greater distances differ from the 
simple outfit illustrated this week only 
in the type of detector used. No “crys- 
tal” set will reliably cover more than 
about 20 miles, despite far greater 
claims by some manufacturers, and for 
this reason the construction of.a “crys- 
tal” set for longer distance is really 
wasted effort. 

Radio impulses procede from the 
aerial of a broadcasting station in the 
form of waves. Sound waves are vibra- 
tidis of the air, and therefore there can 
be no sound in a vacuum. Waves of 
light and of radio, however, pass 
through a vacuum without the slightest 
difficulty. Radio waves can also pass 
through the earth, through solid walls, 
and in fact can go almost anywhere. It 


duced in a wire if a magnet is moved 
past it. The magnet is surrounded by 
its magnetic field, which makes itself 
evident by its pulling action on a piece 
of iron. Radio waves are similar to a 
magnetic field, although they are mov- 
ing at a very rapid rate., As the wave 
snaps past the aerial wire of a receiv- 
ing set it induces in the wire an elec- 
tric pressure, first in one direction, and 
then in the other as the wave moves 
up and then down. 


Comparing It to the Violin 


A violin string is most useful here 
for purposes of comparison. The 
length of a radio wave is determined 
by characteristics of the sending aerial 
and internal apparatus connected with 
it, much the same as the pitch of a 
sound wave set up by a vibrating violin 
string is controlled by the string’s phys- 
ical properties. The violin string pos- 
sesses inertia or resistance to change of 
motion due to its weight, and elasticity. 
The aerial system, which includes the 
aerial wires, the ground connections 
and any coils of wire intervening be- 
tween the two, possesses similar char- 
acteristics. It has inductance, or in- 
ertia, and it has capacity, or elasticity. 
An aerial with a large amount of in- 
ductance and a large amount of ca- 
pacity sets up a long wave length. In- 
ductance is determined by the length 
and height of the aerial, while capacity 
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Diagram of Simple Crystal Set, Save this for Future Use 


is impossible to imagine a wave with- 
out picturing at the same time some 
substance or medium that is vibrating. 
Thus a water wave is a vibration of 
the water. A stone is dropped into a 
pond, and ripples spread forth in all 
directions. 
The “Ether’’ Theory in Radio 

Scientists have set up the “ether” 
theory to explain radio and light 
waves. The “ether” is an a!l-pervad- 
Ing medium or substance whose par- 
ticles are so minute that they fill the 
‘chinks” in all other known materials. 
When a man walks along the street the 
ether pours through his body as water 
pours through a sieve. The ether is 
conceived to fill the universe and to 
bring us the light from sun, moon and 
stars. 

In summary, then, currents in the 
transmitting aerial are the “stone” 
Which causes the “splash” in the ether 
pond.” The waves spread out in every 
direction, travelling 186,000 miles each 
Second as in the case of waves of light, 
the waves being high at first, but grad- 
ually becoming smaller as the distance 
from the origin increases, The waves 
are definite in length, although their 
eight varies according the strength of 
the current in the sending aerial. Wave 
lengths are measured in meters. When 
it is stated that a station’s wave length 
1s 360 meters, it means that from the 
top of one wave sent from that station 
to the top of the next wave measures 
exactly 360 meters, or about 1,300 feet. 
Those who have dabbled in electricity 
now that an electric pressure is in- 





depends upon the area of the aerial 
and its nearness to the earth. A single 
wire aerial, high up, is low in capacity, 
while an aerial with five or six wires, 
has a higher capacity, especially if it 
is near the ground. 

It is common knowledge that a string 
on one violin will be brought into vibra- 
tion if a string on another violin not 
far away is tuned to the same pitch 
and plucked or bowed. The sound 
waves from the second violin impinge 
upon the string in just the correct 
sympathetic recurrence until the second 
string is pushed and pulled into vibra- 
tion in the same way that a boat on the 
ocean may be rocked by steadily recur- 
ring waves of water. Where the elec- 
trical conditions of the receiving aerial 
are in a similar state of “sympathy” 
with a passing radio wave, the aerial 
is set into electrical vibration and cur- 
rents are induced in the aerial, chang- 
ing direction rapidly in unison with 
the passing wave. 


How the Radio is “Tuned” 


Of course it would be very incon- 
venient were it necessary to change the 
size of the aerial every time one wanted 
to receive a different wave length. To 
obviate this difficulty, the aerial is made 
smaller than required, and a coil con- 
nected between the aerial and the 
ground. Fig. 1 shows a common method 
of accomplishing this. By moving the 
contact lever back and forth, more or 
less of the coil of wire is introduced 
into the aerial system, and various 
wave lengths may be picked up. Vary- 
(Continued on page 59) 
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for An Entire Room 


Here isa big Montgomery Ward offer! A DOUBLE 
LENGTH roll of wall paper for only 6c. Enough to 
paper an entire room 10x12 for as little as 82c! This 
includes side wall, border and ceiling paper. 

Send for our new book of Wall Paper Samples and see the MANY OTHER big 
values we have readyfor you. It shows you our complete new assortment—grass- 
cloths, tapestries, oatmeal papers, leather patterns, fabrics. And all at prices to suit 
your pocketbook. Among the better grades, we have « big variety for only 50c and 
: up per DOUBLE LENGTH roll. And remember, you get twice as much pred ans | 

in one of our 16-yard DOUBLE LENGTH rolls as in the ordinary 8-yard single roll, 


This Wall Paper Book FREE 


Contains over 100 Actual Samples 
Be sure to get a copy of this book before \ 
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planning your Spring decorating. It is made 
up of actual large-sized samples. With each 
side wall is shown a sample of the border to 
match. Easy and pleasant to select your 

paper this way. 

nd for this interesting and valuable 
today. Ask for Wall Paper Sample Book, No 
1923.0. Address our House nearest you. 


Montgomery 


CHICASO FORT WORTH KANSAS CITY 


\ 
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SAINT PAULA 


PORTLAND ORE. 








| 997 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


| culturist, | will pay balance of purchase price of $119.99 to the expressman. 








Complete long range radio set 


119% 


VERY reader of the American Agriculturist now has the 

opportunity to purchase this powerful, long range radio 

set completely assembled and ready to set up. This set will enable 

you to hear music, concerts, news, weather reports, sermons, 

sports results and time signals from New York, Newark, Boston, 

Schenectady, Buffalo and Rochester day and night with perfect 

clearness. Families in New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
are also able to hear Pittsburgh, Chicago and Havana, Cuba. 

Reliable—and low priced 
ipo Radiocraft Radiophone Set is registered and licensed under the famous 
Armstrong patents. It is manufactured by one of the three largest makers 


of radio sets in the world. Because of purchasing in large quantities this 
company is able to offer it complete to the last detail for $119.99. 


Ready to use at once 
in your home—no extras 


Price includes everything 
NLIKE ordinary sets which require large additional purchases this set is 
shipped to you by express complete to the last detail with the highest 
quality equipment including: 
(1) Radiocraft Regenerative Radiophone Set Type D-4 
(1) Radiocraft Two Step Amplifier Type D-5 
(1) UV 200 Tube 
(2) UV 201 Tubes 
(1) USL 6 volt 80 hr. Storage Battery 
(3) Ever-ready Dry Batteries (2214 volts) 
(1) Western Electric Head Set 
(1) Stromberg-Carlson Plug 
(1) Copperweld Antenna Outfit (including 2 insulators, 1 porcelain tube, 
100 ft. Copperweld wire, 50 feet lead—in wire, 25 feet ground wire and 
1 ground clamp). 
NSTRUCTIONS showing exactly how to set up antenna and make connec- 
tions are furnished with set. The set can be used the very first n'ght vou get 
it. Use the coupon below to secure prompt shipment. We guarante. «« | fiction 
or money back. 


THE RICHARDS-HAMILTON COMPANY 


I enclose (check)—(money order)—(draft) for $30 for radio set described in American Agri- 
I understand | 


that you guarantee satisfactory operation or money refunded. 
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The Valley of the Giants—ay Peter B. Kyne 


58 
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Penningt sted t ‘ ‘ we 
Shirley 8 rt) ( ‘ t “ t ik 
gt “ a} ist “ 
aden wail Met ane t Moi ' 
protect 1 , 
O delightful a picture did Moira McTavish make that Bryce forgot all his 
troubles. “By the gods, Moira,” he declared earnestly, “you're a peach! When I 


saw you last, you were awkward and leggy, like a colt 
ravishing young lady in seventeen counties 


no mistake Are you married?” 
She shook her head, blushing ) 


And now you're the most 
By jingo, Moira, you’re a stunner and 


easurably at his unpolished but sincere compliments. 


“What? Not married. Why, what can be the matter with the eligible young 
fellows hereabouts ?” 
“There aren't any eligible young fellows hereabouts, Mr. Bryce. And I've lived 


in these woods all my life 


“That's why you haven't been discovered 
“And I don’t intend to marry a lumberjack and continue to live in these woods,” 


she went on, as if she found pleasure in announcing her rebellion. 
fiance, however, there was a note of resign 
it, Moira 


“Yu don’t know a thing about 
ing will come by, riding the log-train.” 

“How do you know Mr. Bryce?” 

He laughed. “I read about it 

“Are you lonely, Moira?” 

She nodded. 


“Poor Moira!” he murmured absently. 


The thought that he so readily un- 
derstood touched her; a glint of tears 
was in her sad eyes. He saw them 


and placed his arm fraternally around 
her shoulders. “Tut-tut, Moira! Don’t 
cry,” he soothedeher. “I understand 
perfectly, and of course we'll have to 
do something about it. You're too fine 
for this.” With a sweep of his hand 
he indicated the camp. “Sit down on 
the steps, Moira, and we'll talk it over. 
I really called to see your father, but 
I guess I don’t want to see him after 
all—if he’s sick.” 

She looked at him bravely. “I didn’t 
know you at first, Mr. Bryce. I fibbed. 
Father isn’t sick. He’s drunk.” 


“T thought so when I saw the load- 
ing-crew taking it easy at the log- 
landing. I’m terribly sorry.” 

“IT loathe it—and I cannot leave it,” 


she burst out vehemently. “I’m chained 


to my degradation I dream dreams, 
and they'll never come true. I—I 
oh, Mr. Bryce, I'm so unhappy.” 

“So am I,” he retorted. “We all cet 


our dose of it, you know, and just at 
present I’m having an c«xt»a helping, it 


seems. I’m sorry ut vour father. 
He’s been with us a lone > and my 
father told me the other nivht that he 
has discharged Mac fourtcen times 
during the past ten years, but to date 
he hasn’t been able to make it stick. 
For all his sixty years, Moira, your 


confounded parent can still manhandle 
any man on the pay-roll, and as fast as 
Dad put in a new woods-boss old Mac 
drove him off the job.” 

“IT know,” said Moira wearily. 
body wants to be Cardig 
boss and have to fight my 
hold his job. I realize what 
he has become.” 


“No 
woods- 
father to 
a nuisance 


an’s 


RYCE chuckled. “I asked Father 
why he didn’t stand pat and let Mac 


work for nothing. My father was 
under no obligation to pay him. Dad 
might have starved your father out, 


but the trouble was that old Mac would 
promise reform and end up by borrow- 


ing a couple of hundred dollars, and 
then Dad had to hire him to get it 
back! Of course the matter simmers 


down to this: Dad is so fond of yon 
father that he just hasn’t got the moral 
courage, and now the job is up to me 
Moira, I’m not going to beat about the 
bush with you. They tell me your 
father is a hopeless inebriate.”’ 

“I'm afraid he is, Mr. Bryce.” 

“How long has he been drinking to 
excess?” 

“About ten years, I think. Of course, 
he would always take a few drinks with 
the men around pay-day, but after 
Mother died, he began taking his drinks 
between. Then he took to going down 


to Sequoia on Saturday nights and 
coming back on the mad-train, the 
maddest of the lot. I suppose he was 
lonely, too. He didn’t get real bad, 


however, till about two years ago.” 

“Just about the time my father’s 
eyes began to fail and he ceased com- 
ing to jack Mac up? So he let the 
brakes go and started to coast, and 
now he’s reached the bottom! I couldn't 
get him on the telephone to-day or yes- 


Despite her de- 





tion in her voice 
Some bright day your Prince Charm- 


in a book.” 


terday. I suppose he down in 
Arcata, liquoring up.” 

She nodded miserably. 

“Well, we have to get logs to the 
mill, and we can’t get them with old 
John Bark yeorn for a_ woods-boss, 
Moira So we're going te change 
woods-bosses, and the new one will not 
be driven off the job, because I’m going 
to stay up here a couple of weeks and 
break him in myself. By the way, is 
Mac ugly in his cups? 

“Thank God, no,” she answered fer- 
vently. “Drunk or sober, he has never 
said an unkind word to me.” 

“But how do you manage to get 
money to clothe yourself? Sinclair tells 
me Mac needs every cent of his two 
hundred and fifty dollars a month to 
enjoy himself.” 

“T used to steal from him,” the girl 
admitted. “Then I grew ashamed, and 
for the past six months I’ve been earn- 
ing my own living. Mr. Sinclair gave 
me a job waiting on table in the camp 
dining room. You see, I couldn’t leave 
my father. He had to have somebody 
to’ take care of him.” 

“Sinclair is a fuzzy old fool,” Bryce 
declared with emphasis. “The idea of 
our woods-boss’s daughter slinging hash 
to lumberjacks. Poor Moira!” 


was 


E took one of her hands in his, noting 

the callous spots on the plump 
palm, the thick finger-joints that hint- 
ed so of toil. “Do you remember when 
I was a boy, Moira, how I used to come 
up to the logging-camps to hunt and 
fish? I always lived with the McTav- 
ishes then. Poor Moira! Why, we’re 
old pals, and I’ll be shot if I’m going to 
see you suffer.” 

She glanced at him shyly, with beam- 
ing eyes. “You haven’t changed a bit, 
Mr. Bryce.” 

“Let’s talk about you, Moira. You 
went to school in Sequoia, didn’t you?” 

“Yes I was ,graduated from the high 


school there. I used to ride the log- 
trains into town and back again.” 
“Good news! Listen, Moira. I’m 


going to fire your father, as I’ve said. 
I really ought to pension him, but I'll 
be hanged if we can afford pensions 
any more—particularly to keep a man 
in booze; so the best our old woods- 
boss gets from me is this shanty, and 


a perpetual meal-ticket for our camp 
dining room while the Cardigans re- 
main in business.” 

“Perhaps,” she suggested sadly, 


better talk the matter over 


“vou had 
with him.’ 
“No, I'd I’m fond of 


was a man 


rather not. 
your father, Moira. He 
when I saw him last—such a man as 
these woods will never see again—and 
I don’t want to see him again until he’s 
cold sober. I'll write him a letter. As 
for you, Moira, you’re fired, too. I'll 
not have you waiting on table—not by 
a jugful! You’re to come down to 
Sequoia and go to work in our office. 
We can use you on the books, helping 
Sinclair. I’ll pay you a hundred dol- 
lars a month, Moira. Can you get 
along on that?” 

Her hard hand closed over his tight- 
ly, but she did not speak. 


“All right, Moira It's a go, then. 
Hills and timber—timber and hills 
and I’m going to set you free. Per- 


haps in Sequoia you'll find your Prince 
Charming. There, there, girl, don’t 
cry. We Cardigans had twenty-five 
years of faithful service from Donald 
McTavish before he commenced slip- 
ping; after all, we owe him something, 
I think.” 


She drew his hand suddenly to her 


lips and kissed it; but her heart was 
too full for mere words. 
“Fiddle-de-dee, Moira! Buck up,” 


he protested, pleased, but embarrassed 
withal. “If you'll just cease shedding 
the scalding and listen to me, I'll tell 
you what I'll do. I'll advance you two 
months’ salary for—well, you’ll need a 
lot of clothes and things in Sequoia 
that you don’t need here. Poor old 
Mac! I’m sorry I can’t bear with him, 
but we simply have to have the logs, 
you know.” 

E rose, stooped, and pinched her ear; 
for had he not known her since 
childhood, and had they not gathered 
huckleberries together in the long ago? 
She was sister to him—just another 
one of his problems—and nothing 
more. “Report on the job as soon as 
possible, Moira,” he called to her from 
the gate. Then the gate banged be- 
hind him, and with a smile and a de- 
bonair wave of his hand, he was strid- 
ing down the little camp street where 
the dogs and the children played in the 
dust. , 
After a while Moira walked to the 
gate and leaning upon it, looked down 
the street toward the log-landing where 
Bryce was ragging the laggard crew 
into something like their old-time 
speed. Presently the locomotive backed 
in and coupled to the log train, and 
when she saw Bryce leap aboard, seat 
himself on a top log in such a position 
that he could not fail to see her at the 


gate, she waved to him. He threw 
her a careless kiss, and the train 
pulled out. 

When Moira lifted her Madonna 


glance to the frieze of timber on the 
skyline, there was a new glory in her 
eyes; for over that hill Prince Charm- 
ing had come to her, and life was all 
crimson and gold! 

When the train loaded with Cardi- 
gan logs stopped at the log-landing in 
Pennington’s camp, the locomotive un- 
coupled and backed in on the siding for 
the purpose of kicking the caboose, in 
which Shirley and Colonel Pennington 
had ridden to the woods, out onto the 
main line again—where, owing to a 
slight downhill grade, the caboose, 
controlled by the brakeman, could coast 
gently forward and be hooked on to the 
end of the log-train for the return 
journey. » 

Throughout the afternoon Shirley, 
following the battle royal, had sat dis- 
mally in the caboose. She was prey to 
many conflicting emotions; but had to 
a great extent recovered her customary 
poise—and was busily speculating on 
the rapidity with which she could leave 
Sequoia and forget she had ever met 
Bryce Cardigan—when the log-train 
rumbled into the landing and the last 
of the long string of trucks came to a 
stop directly opposite the caboose. 


HIRLEY happened to be looking 

through the grimy window at that 
moment. On the top log, the object of 
her speculations was seated, apparently 
quite oblivious of the fact that™he was 
back in the haunt of his enemies, al- 
though knowledge that the double- 
bitted axe he had so unceremoniously 
borrowed was driven deep into the log 
beside him, probably had much to do 
with Bryce’s air of indifference. He 
was sitting with his elbows on his 
knees, his chin in his cupped hands, the 
while he stared moodily at his feet. 

Shirley suspected she knew what he 
was thinking; he was less than six feet 
from her, and a morbid fascination 
moved her to remain at the window and 
watch the play of emotions over his 
strong, stern face. She told herself 
that should he show the slightest dis- 
position to raise his head she would 


dodge away in time to escape his 
scrutiny. : 
She reckoned without the engine. 


With a smart bump it struck the ca- 


boose and shunted it briskly up the 
siding; at the impact Bryce raised his 
troubled glance just in time to gee 
Shirley yielding to the shock, sway inty 
full view at the window. 

With difficulty he suppressed a grin 
“I'll bet my soul she was peeking at 
me,” he soliloquized. “Confound the 
luck! Another meeting this afternoog 
would be embarrassing.” Tactfully he 
resumed his study of his feet, not even 
looking up when the caboose, after 
gaining the main track, slid gently 
down the slight grade and was coupled 
to the rear-logging-truck. Out of the 
tail of his eye he caught a glimpse of 
Colonel Pennington passing alonvside 
the log-train and entering the caboose; 
he heard the engineer shout to the 
brakeman—-who had ridden down from 
the head of the train to unlock the sid. 
ing switch and couple the caboose—to 
hurry up, lock the switch, and get back 
aboard the engine. 

“Can’t get this danged key to tum 
in the lock,” the brakeman shouted 
presently. “Lock’s rusty, and some 
thing’s gone bust inside.” 

Minutes passed. Bryce’s abstraction 
became real, for he had many matters 
to occupy his busy brain. Present]#he 
was subconsciously aware that the 
train was moving gently forward; al. 
most immediately, it seemed to him, the 
long string of trucks had gathered 
their customary speed; and then sud- 
denly it dawned upon Bryce that the 
train had started without a single jerk 
—and that it was was gathering head- 
Way rapidly. 


E looked ahead—and his hair grew 

creepy at the roots. There was no 
locomotive attached to the train! It was 
running away down a two per cent 
grade, and because of the tremendous 
weight of the train, was gathering 
momentum at a fearful rate. 

The reason for the runaway dawned 
on Bryce instantly. The road was, 
like most private logging-roads, neg: 
lected as to roadbed and rolling-stock; 
also it was undermanned, and the 
brakeman, who also acted as _ switch 
man, had failed to set the hand-brakes 
on the leading truck after the engineer 
had locked the air-brakes. As a result, 
during the five or six minutes required 
to “spot in” the caboose, and an extra 
minute or two lost while the brakeman 
struggled with the lock on the switch, 
the air had leaked away through the 
worn valves and rubber tubing, and the 
brakes had been released—so that the 
train, without warning, had quietly and 
almost noiselessly slid out of the log- 
landing and started on its mad career. 
Before the engineer could beat it to the 
other switch with the locomotive, rum 
out on the main track, let the runaway 
gradually catch up with him and hold 
it—no matter how or what happened 
to him or his engine—the first logging: 
truck had cleared the switch and 
blocked pursuit. There was nothing 
to do now save watch the wild runaway 
and pray, for of all the mad runaways 
in a mad world, a loaded logging-train 
is by far the worst. 

For an instant, Bryce Cardigan was 
tempted to jump and take his chinee 
on a few broken bones, before the tral 
could reach a greater speed. His ne*! 
impulse was to run forward and set tae 
hand-brake on the leading truck, b 
a glance showed him that even wt 
the train standing still he could no& 
hope to leap from truck to truck and 
land on the round, freshly peeled s<T- 
face of the logs without slipping. And 
to slip now meant swift and horri_l? 
death. 

Then he remembered. In -the w Idly 
rolling caboose Shirley Summer rode 
with her uncle, while less than two 
miles ahead, the track swung in 4 
sharp curve high up the hillside above 
Mad River. Bryce knew the leading 
truck would never take that curve at 
high speed, but would shoot off at 4 
tangent into the cajion, carrying trucks 
logs, and caboose with it. : 

“The caboose must be cut out of this 
runaway,” Bryce soliloquized, “and it 
must be cut out in a hurry. Here g0¢es 
nothing in particular, and may God be 
good to my dear old man.” 

He jerked his axe out of the log; 
drove it deep into the top log toward 

(Continued on page 59) 
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(Continued 
ing the number of turns on the coil is 
known as “tuning” and means a change 
in the inductance of the aerial system. 
Few Parts Need Be Published for 
Crystal Set 

Few parts need be purchased for so 
simple an outfit as given in Figure 1. 
4 half-pound coil of No. 20 enamelled 
magnet wire wil be sufficient for the 
ceil. For connections and incidentals, 
a half-pound of No, 18 bell wire should 
be purchased. Then there are needed 
fve binding posts, one small brass 
angle, a strip of brass about four inches 
jong and an inch wide, two small rub- 
ber composition knobs with threaded 
bushings for an 8-32 screw and a card- 
bard tube about 3% or 4 inches in 
diameter and 4 inches long. An oat- 
meal or salt box fills the bill exactly. 
figure 1 is self-explanatory as regards 
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from page 57) 

over, the antenna is in reality a true 
protection to the house, as much as 
lightning rods are a protection to the 
barn. Small static changes will leak 
off and may sometimes be heard crack- 
ling through the lightning arrester dur- 
ing a thunderstorm. This prevents the 
accumulation of a heavy and dangerous 
charge of electricity over the house. 


Obtaining a Good Ground Connection | 


Sometimes it is difficult to obtain a 
good ground connection on a farm 
where the house is not piped. In that 
case, good results may be obtained in 
several ways. If there is a fairly long 
chicken wire or barbed wire fence near 
the house, the ground wire from the 
lightning arrester may be attached to 
this. Outside piping connected to the 
well is very satisfactory far this pur- 
pose. In the absence of any of these 
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Diagram of Arrangement 


the arrangement of the parts on a 
wooden base, and the connections. The 
insulation is removed where contact is 
made, as indicated. Two and one-half 
inches of the tube are wound tightly 
with the enamelled wire, securing each 
end in a small hole with one or two 
twists. The brass strip is cut in half 
lengthwise, and one strip is cut and 
bent to form the tuning arm and 
mounted in front of the coil. The lat- 
ter is fastened down to the base with 
the aid of a wood screw and washer at 
each end. One rubber knob is mounted 
to form the handle of the tuning arm 
or “slider” and an are traced upon the 
Wire by the rounded end. Sandpaper 
is then brought to use in cleaning the 
surface of the wire so that the slider 
May make contact with one end to the 
other, care being taken to brush out 
small copper particles from between 
the turns. 


Making the “‘Cat-Whisker” Detector 
A spring clip for the crystal is bent 
from the other brass piece and held in 
Place by a screw. A piece of the enam- 
elled wire is seraped clean and sharp- 
ened at the end by a sidewise cut with 
a pair of shears to form the “cat- 
Whisker” of the detector. Good mount- 
ed crystals may be purchased for 35 or 
00 cents, and should be handled: so that 
the fingers do not come in contact with 
the mineral itself. Natural oil from 
the hands soon destroys the sensitivity 
of a detector eyystal, although it may 
be cleaned if nétessary with wood alco- 
hol and a clean cloth. The phone con- 
denser appears in various forms, and 
any condenser stamped with a capacity 
of about .001 is suitable. A brass ma- 
thine screw, 8-32 in size, is employed 
to support the cat-whisker, the other 
tubber knob screwed on as a handle. 
Figur: 2 shows the antenna, lead-in 
Wire and ground. The lightning ar- 
tester is required, and may be mounted 
Upon the window frame or on a board 
Near the window. When this is prop- 
erly installed and the set connected, 
the agent of the fire insurance company 
olding the policy on the house should 
hotified. He will then either inspect 
the installation himself or have it in- 
Spected, and a notation will be made 
Upon the fire insurance policy granting 
Permission for the radio outfit. There 
No change in the premium rate when 
‘radio is properly installed. More- 








for Bringing Aerial Indoors 


possibilities, a piece of insulated wire, 
about No. 14 or 16, and just as long 
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91,000.00 


INSURANCE 
FOR 50 CENTS 


S a part of our broad policy of service 

to readers, we now offer you a 
$1,000 Travel Accident Policy for one 
year with a three-year subscnption for 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST all for 
only $2.50—just 50c more than our special 
price for a three-year subscription alone. 


‘You may be Hurt or Killed in a 


Train or Auto Accident 
Tomorrow 








as the aerial wire, may be run out 
directly under the aerial, lying directly 
on the ground. Where it is necessary 
to use an outside ground, an additional 
porcelain tube should be inserted to con- 
duct the wire outside. If it is not de- 
sired to drill holes in the window frame, | 
the tubing may be placed in a narrow 
board which will fit the window frame 
and upon which the sash may be closed. 
Some care is needed in the selection of 
the headphones. A pair of phones hav- 
ing fair sensitivity may be purchased 
for about $5.00, Since the phones will 
be used later on in better receiving 
equipment, however, it is wise to pay 
enough more to insure long life and 
maximum response. Therefore, it is 
well to pay about $8.00 for the tele- 
phone receivers. If there is no radio 
supply store nearby, recourse may be | 
had to the mail order firms, practically 
all of whom carry reliable radio appar- 
atus of every description. 





Interpreting the Schematic Diagram | 

Beneath the pictorial sketch is the 
schematic diagram as used in most | 
radio “hook-ups.” The beginner should 
commence at once to correlate the two 
forms of diagrams, comparing the ac- | 
tual instruments with their schematic 
symbols which will be used later on in’ 

(Continued on page 63) 


The Valley of the Giants 


(Continued from page 58) 


the end, and by using the haft to cling 
to, crawled toward the rear of the load 
and looked down at the caboose coup- 
ling. The top log was a sixteen-foot 
butt; the two bottom logs were eight- 
een footers. With a silent prayer of 
thanks to Providence, Bryce slid down 
to the landing thus formed. He was 
still five feet above the coupling, how- 
ever; but by leaning over the swaying, 
bumping edge and swinging the axe 
with one hand, he managed to cut 
through the rubber hose on the air con- 
nection. “The blamed thing might 
hold and drag the caboose after I’ve 
pulled out the coupling-pin,” he re- 
flected. “And I can’t afford to take 
chances now.” 
(Continued next week) 





This Tells You What 
the Policy Will Pay 


Read the Following Protection given 
to A. A. Readers by the North 
American Accident Insurance Co. 
of Chicago. Read, then Cut the 
Coupon and Mail It. 


This Company will pay the following 
amounts, subject to the terms of the 
policy, for death or disability on a pub- 
lic carrier, due to its wrecking or dis- 
ablement while the insured is riding as 
a fare-paying passenger, or due to the 
wrecking or disablement of any private 
horse-drawn or motor-driven vehicle on 
which insured may be riding or driving, 
or by beng thrown therefrom 


Life One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) 


Both Hands 
One 

Both Feet 
One 


Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) 
Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) 
Sight of Both Eyes 
One Thousand 
Hand and One Foot, 

One Thousand Pollars ($1,000.00) 


Either Hand and Sight of One Eye 
One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) 


Dollars ($1,000.00) 


One 


Either Foot and Sight of One Eye, 

One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) 
Either Hand 

Five Hundred Dollars ($500.00) 
Either Foot 

Five Hundred Dollars ($500.00) 


Sight of Either Eye 
Five Hundred Qollars 
Total Disability, 13 weeks or less, 
Ten Dollars ($10.00) per week 


($500.00) 


Life, by being struck, knocked down or 
run over by vehicle, while standing or 
walking on public highway 


Two Hundred and Fifty Dollars ($250.00) 


The above indemnities will be paid, sub- 
ject to the provisions and conditions of 


the policy. A complete numbered and 
registered policy will be supplied each 
person insured. Be sure to read it be- 


fore filing away. 


This Travel 
Insurance will 


Pedestrian Accident 
every registered 
subscriber of American Agriculturist 
who pays a 50 cent fee at the same 
time he pays $2.00 for a three-year sub- 
scription for American Agriculturist. 


and 
protect 











Don’t make the mis- 
take of neglecting your 
family’s financial welfare 
in case the unexpected 
accident comes to you. 
Is not your own peace’ 
of mind worth the small 
amount of our accident 
policy? You need pro- 
tection. Tomorrow may 
be too late. Order one 
of these policies today. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
AT ONCE 


TO AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 

461 FourtH Ave., NEW YorK City. 
Please enter my subscription for 
American Agriculturist three years and send 
me a $1,000.00 Travel Accident Policy, good 
for one year. Enclosed find $2.50 in full pay- 
ment for both the policy and subscription. 


GENTLEMEN : 
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NEW LAMP BURNS! Aynt 


94% AIR 
Beats Electric or Gas 


A new oil lamp that gives an amaz- 


ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better than gas or electricity, has been 
tested by the U. S. Government and 35 


leading universities and found to be su- 
perior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It burns 
without odor, smoke or nolse—no pump- 
ing up, is simple, clean, safe. Burns 94° 
air and 6% common kerosene (coal oil) 
The inventor, R. M. Johnson, 642 N. 
Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa., is offering 


to send a lamp on 10 day’s FREE trial, | 


or even to give one FREE to the first 
user in each locality who will help him 
introduce it. Write him to-day for full 
particulars. Also him to explain 
how you can get the agency, and with- 
out experience or money 
$500 per month. 
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New 300% 


Make $60 to $100 a Week 
Introducing thie wonderful sew 
lamp. Gives soft, Hient light; 
restful to eyes; ideal illuminetion. 
Burns Kerosene or Gasoline 
Clean, odorless, economice!. Barns 
96%, air, 4°) fuel. Absolutely safe. 
Lights with match. 100 times 
brighter thea wick lemps. Patented. 
Greatest improvement of age. Table 
lamps, hanging lamps, lenterne. 
Work all or spare time. You simply 
take orders. We deliver by Parcel 
Post and do collecting. Com- 
missions peid seme dey you teke 
orders. No experience necessary. 
Get etarted at once. Big season 
tow on. Write me A for catalog 
and special agent's 
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disagreeable weather always have || 
Hill’shandy. Stops Colds in 24 hours 
—lagrippein3days. Standard remedy 
for two generations. No bad after 
effects. Safeanddependable. Demand 
red box bearing Mr. Hill's portrait and 
signature. 


At All Druggiste—30 Cente 
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Eastern Seed Company, Dept. F. Lancaster, Penna. 
Write today for free instruction 
book and “Evidence of Concep 


PATENTS tion” blank. Send sketch or mo 


fel for personal opinion. CLARENCE O’BRIEN 


Registered Patent Lawyer, -_ Southern xs 


ing, Washington, 


WE PAY $200 | MONTHLY SALARY, 
furnish rig and expenses to introduce our guaran- 
weed poultr ler 
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Janet Talks of Good Resolutions 


And Advises Her Nieces to Make the Sort They,Can Keep 


APPY New Year, nieces all! Aunt 
Janet has been hearing from many 
of you and writing to you too, but it’s 


ome time since she found a corner in 
| these busy Household Pages from 
whith she could speak to you all at 


New Year’s however—a whole 
months lying before us, wait- 
-New Year’s 


once! 
twelve 
| ing for us to make or mar 

deserves a special letter. 
been thinking a lot about it too, 
for just the other day a very dear little 
niece of mine, with a dear little home 
and a sheaf of babies that any one 
would be proud to cuddle, came dragging 
door with such a woe-begone 


into my 
look that I almost laughed—but of 
| course that wouldn’t have been polite. 
So I just put my arms around her and 
asked her what terrible calamity had 
happened. 

“Oh Aunt Janet,” she said, “It’s just 
}me.” (I’m _ not responsible for her 
grammar—she was too discouraged to 
care!) 

“Well,” I said, “that’s something off 
my mind. I th sught at least that Jim 
had fallen into the well and the house 


had burned down with all the babies in 
it and the brand new airedale you got 
for Christmas!” 

She laughed a little and assured me 
that the family was extremely well, es- 
pecially considering the amount of 
Christmas candy that had gone down 
several little red lanes. Then she went 
off—or so it seemed—on a tangent. 

“Aunt Janet,” she said, “Do you be- 
lieve in New Year’s resolutions?” 

Aunt Janet just waited and this is 
what she heard: ' 

“IT don’t. You make them, and feel 
all right and happy inside and then you 
forget or break them—and it’s so hu- 
miliating that you wish you’d never 
made any. They hurt lots more than 
they help—at least mine do. I feel so 
defeated and worthless when I don’t 
keep one, that I give up in despair and 
don’t even come as near to living up to 
it as I might have if I’d never set my- 
self a definite goal.” 

“As for instance?” 

“Oh, it’s just a little one I made about 
housekeeping. You know, untidiness is 
my besetting sin. So I resolved this 
year I’d keep a tidy kitchen—and the 
rest of the house too—no matter what 
happened. Result—I’ve kept it a week; 
the kitchen’s all right, but I’ve snapped 
Jim’s head off twice and he looks so 
grieved and surprised; and I was cross 
with Anne-baby and she is such a lamb, 
and I hustled Jimmie Junior out of the 
front room and he hadn’t really any 
other place to play, and my temper’s 
edgey and—and—oh, I don’t care now 
if the house never is orderly again if 
I can only have my family stop tip-toe- 
ing around with that awful scared look 
on their faces! But I can’t break a 
resolution and feel that I’ve any real 
backbone, can I, Aunt Janet?” 

It took a good deal of conforting and 
wheedling and a nip of salt in the shape 
of some good advice—to say nothing of 
two nice hot cups of tea—to send her 
away, her usual sunny self. But she 
finally trotted off quite cheerfully and 
left the impression that a special bit of 
baking was to be undertaken as a sup- 
per surprise. Even if she had to over- 
look some toys in the corner and even— 
yes—some unwashed dishes in the sink. 

After my distressed little caller was 
gone, I looked into the fire for quite a 
while thinking about her question—does 
it pay to make good resolutions? We 
know we won’t keep them—isn’t it 
worse to make and break them, than 
never to make them at all? But finally 
I cast my vote in favor of the good 
resolutions. 


What is a ‘“‘Good” Resolution? 
But there’s one thing; that word 
good. First be sure your resolution is 


good, then go ahead. ‘Not merely virtu- 
ous—a virtuous resolution can be very 
trying to others as well as to the per- 
son who makes them. By “good” I 
mean sensible, middle-of-the-road, keep- 
able resolutions—with perhaps just the 
least bit of aspiration to them to stimu- 
late without discouraging. 

As I told my little neighbor, resolu- 
tions have two objects—one is the keep- 
ing of the resolution itself, the other 
| is the effect of the discipline upon its 





’ 
author. If you make a resolution so cleaning, or cannot do it and still fig 
hard to keep, that it destroys your’ time to run over to your sick neighbors 


with a newly-made custard, you'll fing 
your silent judge willing to admit tha 
in slackening up a bit you may hay 
“chosen the better thing.” 

New Year’s resolutions like that cay 
be kept from the first day to the lag 
and the maker of the resolve will 
better for having made and kept it 
How about it, nieces and cousins ang 
all the big family? Which resolution, 
made last year did you keep; which dig 
you break? And what one resolution 
has helped you the most of all you hay 
ever made? Write Aunt Janet and tej 
her some of your experiences with this 
matter of once-a-year resolving, and 
whether you think it does or doesn 


temper and makes those around you 
miserable too, it’s not a very good reso- 
lution. If, on the other hand, it’s too 
easy to keep, you gain none of the real 
discipline which you meant to give 
yourself. 

I remember reading about some fa- 
mous English author (De Quincy, I 
think, though memories are undepend- 
able things) who told how, as a boy, he 
would run down a London street touch- 
ing every paling of a fence as he ran. 
If he missed one and went on to the 
next street, he was filled with such a 
mute sense of defeat that he would 
finally have to go back and touch the 
one he had missed before he could ab- 


solve himself. pay. I'll look forward to hearing your 
It is this silent judge within us, who, opinions. 
when resolutions are broken, is often Always your 
so severe that, as my little friend said, 
~ . ’ ee abl © al - - 
it hurts us worse to make and break Qu 
a resolution than never to make one at 
all. When we skip a paling in the fence Tell Aunt Janet About It!" She is glad 


we must pull up and go back, or hear to be your confidant, to help wherever she a 


him remind us all the rest of the and will always regard your questions as @- 

jay tirely confidential. She will answer you pe 

day. _ ‘ - " sonally, asking only that you send a stamped 
So in resolution making, don’t set self-addressed envelope if you wish a reply, 

yourself the impossible. Don’t say, 

““My house shall always be tidy,” but 

say “I'l! do my level best to keep my Have tried your patterns and find 

house tidy.” Then, if you shirk, that them O K. Also find the Agriculturist 

inner voice will say “How about your so much improved under the new map 

‘level best?’” While if you honestly agement. Keep it up!—Mrs. W. H, 


are too tired to do some extra bit of New York. 








JANUARY IS THE MONTH FOR HOME SEWING 


HE five patterns chosen 
this week by the Fashion 
_4 Editor cover almost all the 


needs of the mid-winter 
sewing season. There is a 
housedress and an after- 


noon frock. There is also 
a school dress for the girl, 
and a smart little suit for 
the boy. 

If you want help on any 
of your dressmaking ques- 
tions, write the Fashion 
\ Editor about it, inclosing a 
‘ stamped self-addressed en- 
velope. She will be very 
glad to answer you prompt- 
ly and may be able to sug- 
gest some solution which 























-f A had not occurred to you. 
\ ee * 
Ai 
/ 
/ ~ 
4 W\ /295 3 
Q | 
No. 1295 (above) one-piece } | (Above) No. 1143. Girl's 
apron with straps buttoning at 4 L achool dress, jumper _ style 
the back. No. 1295 cuts in 9 4 b\ with guimpe. No. 1143 cuts 
sizes 36, 40, 44 and 48 inches e ‘ r in sizes 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 
bust measure. Size 36 requires H j l \ 14 years. Size 8 requires 1% 
2 yards 36-inch material. yards and \4 yard 36-inch mae 
terial contrasting for dress, 
(Below) No. 1271. Boy's = and 1% yards 36-inch ma- 
suspender suit with separate H \ terial for guimpe. 
waist. No. 1271 cuts in sizes a UR 
2, 4, and 6years Size 4 re- alt 118 (Below) No. 1546, one-piece 
quires % yards 36-inch ma- te ify afternoon frock No. 1546 cuts 
terial for trousers and 1 yard K ? in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 
36-inch material with 2% ® | | and 42 inches bust measure. 
yards pleating for waist. U | Size 36 requires 3 yards 36- 
\ H inch material. 
aE 
e 





#351 


No. 1351. A serviceable house- 


dress with long or short sleeves i 
No. 1351 cuts in sizes 36, 38, 40, 1h |} 
measure , 





? 


en nnn tana . 
———————— 





42 and 44 inches bust 
Size 36 requires 3% 
inch material with ‘'s 
inch contrasting. 


yards 36- 
yard 36- 





—=—— 


To Order: Write name and 


address clearly and inclose 
12 cents for each pattern 
ordered. Mail order to Fash- os 


ion Editor, American Agri- 
culturist, 461-4th Ave., N. Y. 
C. Our Winter Book of Fash- 
ions is still available. It 
contains over 300 styles for 
all members of the family. 
10 cents a copy. 
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Most stupendous values ever 
offered. Same quality costs $30.00 
elsewhere. All sizes and all styles 
cost the same—No extra charges. 

We pay delivery. ane back if 
we fail to please y 


ceeme FREE 4 adeaes or letter 


brings you free a big 
assortment of cloth samples, self measuring 
charts and style book. Fine all wool serges and 
worsteds, all latest colors and patterns included. 


Your Suit Won’t Cost You a Cent 


If you have a few spare hours to show and adver- 
tise our amazing bargains, your own suit won't 
costacent. This is a wonderful chance for agents 
to make $10.00 to $50.00 a week for all or spare 
time. Everybody buys. Our low prices are irresist- 
ible. A postcard today with your name and address 
brings our Samples without delay — Address 


CHICAGO TAILORS ASS'N, Dept. 23 Chicago 


Send for FREE story 


Interesting, illustrated folder “How to get 
Greater Desk Efficiency” shows how to keep 
your desk cleared for action. Thousands of 
Kleradesks are giving eutire satisfaction, Saves 
time locating, distributing or Powis | papers. 
Takes less space thamatray. Sent FREE trial. 


Kleradesk 


Steel Sections an I No toth 


ST, LOUIS 















SIRE 


Will help you increase sales 
Send for FREE catalog showing 
Fy covering names of your 
oO yective customers. 

nd} tices are given on 

en of different Mailing Lists. 


99% Ty teland 
Ross-could Co av. St. Louis 
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Color Your Butter 


“Dandelion Butter Color” Gives That 
Golden June Shade and Costs 
Really Nothing. Read! 

Before churning add one-half tea- 
spoonful to each gallon of cream and 
out of your churn comes butter of 
Golden June shade to bring you top 
prices. “Dandelion Butter Color” costs 
nothing because each ounce used adds 
ounce of weight to butter. Large bot- 
tles cost only cents drug or 
grocery stores. 
less, meets all State and National food 
laws. Used for 50 years by all large 
creameries. Doesn’t color buttermilk. 

Absolutely tasteless. 
Wells Richardson Co., 


— Good —$ 
Magazines 


Woman’s World, (Monthly) = Price, 


fenton: Wemee, st $1.0 00 


at 


35 


Burlington, Vt. | 








The Household, (Monthly) 
Farm Journal, (Monthly) For 1 = 
ORDER BY CLUB NUMBER 234 


A Dollar Bill will do—We take the risk 


Send all orders to 
Whitlock & Summerhays 












pose QUIN 





Z 
Perfect tone, handsome appearance, rose- 
wood finish, bow included. Given _/rce for sell- 
nly 0 Par ~~ Garden Spot Seeds at ro cts, 
on. Write for seeds today. 
PARADISE, PA, 





ing « 





apkt. Send ust ye 
LANCASTER CGO. SI SEE ‘DCO. 





Sta. 36, 





Settee 


61 BREEDS 





Most Profitable pure-bred 
Northern raised chickens, 
- turkeys. Fow!s, eges, incubators 
at re duces d prices th year. Largest plant 
Large valuable poultry book and catalog free. 


R. F. NEUBERT CO., Box 822, Mankato, Minn. 


. Leese, 





Purely vegetable, harm- | 








| fuel 
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Using a Fireless Cooker 
Ada Carroll Wortman Tells Best Methods 


{E fireless cooker has a firm place 

in the affections of the farm woman 
who aims to be not only a good house- 
keeper, but to plan her work effi- 
ciently that she also has leisure for 
other things. This invention has done 
much to banish the “all-worn-out” 
woman who is a slave to the kitchen 
stove. While the necessity for saving 
is not so urgent as in the city, 
and labor means much 


so 


economy of time 

on the farm. 
Bread sponge, mixed at night and set 

in the cooker, will hold the temperature 


| at which it is placed in the box, and in 








the morning will be light as can be, 
thereby making the mixing of the bread 
a task which can be done the first thing 
after rising. 

The cereal for the morning meal may 
be boiled on the stove for five minutes 


in the evening, then set in the cooker. 
just 


In the morning it will be hot 


main frozen for many hours, Whether 
hot or cold, anything placed in the 
cooker maintains the same temperature 
for from three to six hours. 

Although a fireless cooker can be 
made at home, you must have the right 
disks to use. These can be obtained 
from mail order houses, and two are 
needed for each well. 


A USEFUL LACE MOTIF 


As soon as Christmas over, the 
prudent housewife turns to the busi- 
ness of replenishing her own stock and 
getting her linen into good condition. 
The lace motif shown in the picture has 
a dozen uses. It is smart for puillow- 
slips, towels, centerpieces, curtains and 
for clothing; it may be worked in fine 
linen thread or in a coarse material for 
large articles. The whirls may be made 


18 








A Pretty Lace Motif for Insertion or Edging 


enough to taste good. If the cooker has 
two wells, or if the family is small, the 


coffee also may be made at night, 
drained from the dregs, and put into 


the cooker. It makes a quick break- 
fast to have coffee and cereal all ready 
before the fire is built in the range. 
All that will be needed in addition will 
be to cook eggs, or bacon, or toast, or 
griddle cakes, and breakfast is ready. 

Spareribs, a roast of beef, a meat 
loaf, or a chicken will be done to a turn 
in the cooker in three hours, with no 
danger of scorching, or need of bast- 
ing. The cooker must have disks of 
iron or soapstone in order to do roast- 
ing or baking, but all the modern cook- 
ers have. Brown bread, baked in pound 
coffee cans, bakes better in the cooker 
than in the oven. Heat the disks until 
they snap when a wet finger is applied, 
put one in the bottom of the cooker, 
and the cans of bread above, then lay 
the other disk over the cans, and in 
two hours your bread will be well done. 

Stews of all kinds and legumes are 
better cooked in the fireless cooker than 
in any other way. If you have a rack 
which will protect pies, they also may 
be baked in the cooker. Set the pie on 
the heated lower stone, place the rack 
above the hot upper stone, and you will 
be surprised to see how delicately fine 
the texture of the crust will be, while 
the filling will be done, without boil- 
ing over. 

@nything that can be cooked in the 
oven or boiled on the top of the range 
may be cooked in the cooker. Frying 
is not so successfully done, although it 
may be done with proper care. The 
good cook uses fried foods sparingly, 
and it is better to fry on the top of the 
stove if at all. 

As you use the cooker, you will find 
more ways to utilize the principle on 
which it operates. Ice creem may be 
placed in the cold well, and it will re- 


individually and used as inserts, or 
connected to form an edging. 

A centerpiece and the end of a long 
table runner are shown in the picture. 

Directions for making this lace will 
be sent upon receipt of 10 cents in 
stamps. Address your order to Handi- 
craft Department and ask for E 6. 


To Banish Onion Odor 


An experienced cook says that if you 
put vinegar in a pan at the same time 
onions are cooked the odor will not be 
noticed in the kitchen while the onions 
are cooking. This micht be worth 
trying with cabbage, too, as either of 
these odors prevent many onions and 
cabbage being cooked that otherwise 
would be added to regular meals. 


When Driving a Nail into a plaster- 
ed wall, first place the nail in hot 
water until thoroughly heated. You 
can then drive it in without breaking 
or chipping any of the surrounding 
plaster.— (Mrs. J. T., Massachusetts. 











Aspirin 


Say “Bayer” and Insist! 








Unless you see the name “Bayer” on 
package or on tablets you are not get- 
ting the genuine Bayer product pre- 
scribed by physicians over twenty-two 
years and proved safe by millions for 


Colds Headache 
Toothache Lumbago 
Earache Rheumatism 
Neuralgia Pain, Pain 
Accept “Bayer Tablets of Aspirin” 
only. Each unbroken package con- 
tains proper directions. Handy boxes 
of twelve tablets cost few cents. Drug- 


gists also seil bottles of 24 and 100. 
Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer 
Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of 
Salicylicacid. 














—_ or coal oil will keep 

this Sunray lamp in 
operation for 30 hours. 
Produces 300 candle 
power of the purest, whitest and 


° li 
Wicks best light brown sosctenee. Fisthing 
to Trim 

2 FREE Lantern 


As a special introductor; yey we will 
‘ower Sunray 
antern FREE with the first purchase 
of a Sunray Lamp. Li 
light. 
y for full information an 
ch proposition. 


LIGHT Co. 
Chicago, tI. 











The A Modern Bathroom, $55 





ust one of our wonderful bargains, Set com- 

e prises a 4, 4% or 5 foot iron enameled roll rim 
“Pride”’ bath tub, 19 inch roll rim enameled flat- 
back velo and a syphon ‘action, wash 

down water closet with porcelain tank and 

oak post hinge seat; all china index faucets, 

Send for nickel-plated traps,and all nickel-platedhea vy 
Catalog 40 Sttivss. J. M.SEIDENBERG CO., Inc. 
262 W. 348t. Ber. 7thand 8th Aves. N,Y.C. 





4 LACE CURTAINS 


for selling only 30 packs 
vegetable or flower seeds (mention 
which) at 10c large pack. Handsome 31- 
iece Blue Bird DinnerSet given accord- 
ng to plan in cmnaee. Send no money. 
Seed , Lancaster, Pa. 








SECURED. Send ee of 
model of your invention for 
nominetica. Write fer 
REE book and advice 
378 Ouray Bidg., Wash., D. C. 


PATENTS 


J. L. Jackson & Co. 








REAL 


for cooking, 
gencies. 











A Stove for a Dime 


OPPORTUNITY !- 

early breakfast instead of lighting the big kitchen range. 
heating water, warming baby’s milk and in emer- 

Hundreds of uses indoors and out for this 


-STERNO 


Canned Heat Folding Stove 


Send 10c and this ad to Sterno Corp., 9 East 37th St., New York City, Dept. F-1, and stove will be sent prepaid 


A stove you can use for getting an 
Ideal 














INDICATIONS ARE THAT FEED 
PRICES WILL NOT GO LOWER 


N official of one of the largest mill- 

ing companies in the country 
stated this week in private conversa- 
tion with the editor of this that 
he saw no prospect for any lower 
prices on mixed feeds or protein con- 
centrates in the next two months. The 
number of cattle on feed in the country 
now has increased about 27 per cent. 
The cotton crop is not over 50 per cent 
normal, and demand for cottonseed 
meal has increased, especially for use 
as fertilizer. Flax-seed production de- 
creased this year and has been decreas- 
ing for several years. 

The gluten supply is short, as pro- 
duction has been decreased. Distillers’ 
grains are difficult to obtain. So, ac- 
cording to this official, there is a limited 
supply of protein ingredients, which is 
likely to result in holding up the price 
on “such commodities during the re- 
mainder of the heavy-feeding season. 


Greenings Still Dominate Apple 
Market 

Western New York and Hudson Val- 
ley apples, consisting chiefly of Green- 
ings, have been moving to the New 
York market in liberal quantity, which, 
together with heavy arrivals of West- 
ern boxed apples, contributed to a gen- 
erally dull market. Barrelled fancy 
red varieties, well colored, have been 
scarce. Good stock at Eastern mar- 
kets has been in moderate demand, but 
ordinary sorts sold slowly in mid-Jan- 
uary. 


page 


As reported by the New York 
State Department of Farms and Mar- 
kets, the total carlot shipment of ap- 
ples this season to January 10 amount- 
edto 81,214, as compared with 73,230 
last year. 

The following table shows the sale 
price per barrel at New York City in 
mid-January: 


VARIETY Best Fancy Ordinary 
Greening... $4 @4.25 $4.50@4.75 $3.50@3.75 
Baldwin 4.50@4.7 : 4 @4.25 

’. Spy 6.50@7 7.25@7.50 5 a6 
McIntosh s 28.25 8.50@9 6.50@7 
Ben Davis. 3 @3.25 @3.50 2.50@2.75 


At Rochester, N. Y., A grade 2%- 
inch Baldwins sold f. o. b. at $4 to $4.50 
per barrel. 

Some activity was noticed in the Brit- 
ish apple market. At Liverpool, Green- 
ings went at $4.90 per barrel, Ben 
Davis, $5.25 to $6.28. 

Receipts of pears were comparatively 
light from the Hudson, Valley and 
Western New York; demarid also light, 
only very best grades moving at en- 


couraging prices. Kieffers were the 
largest barreled offerings; even best 
stock moved at $3 to $3.50 per barrel, 
with very few sales reported as high 
as $4. 

Potato Buyers Continue to Be 


Cautious 
The expected turn for the better on 


potatoes had not taken place by mid- 
January, country and city prices for 
the most part remaining irregular at 
former levels. The f. o. b. loading prices 


at up-State points for Green Mountain 
and similar varieties averaged close to 
45 cents per bushel; some turn-over at 
40 cents. These same potatoes whole- 


saled at New York City receiving term! 
nals at $1.15 to $1.25 bulk in heated 
cars. The latter ficure w secured 
only on frost-free, clean, attractive 
stock. 


Long Island shipping points reported 
most sales at 90 to 96 cents per bushel 
o. b., or $2.70 to $2.90 per 1380 pound 


sack. As laid down in New York City, 
this stock went at $3.50 to $3.65 per 


sack, full weight. In mid-January there 
was gossip among traders which indi- 
cated a better feeling, perhaps due to 
the belief that weather conditions would 
be more normal for the season and the 
winter trade would begin in earnest. 
With few arrivals of white cabbage 
from up-State producing sections, the 
market ruled stronger for fancy stock; 
prices unchanged. Old-crop white cab- 
bage was dull. Total shipments of 
both old and new-crop shipments to 
date are a fifth heavier than last year. 
White Danish, best, sold at New York 
at $25 to $26 per ton, bulk; fancy, in a 
small way, $28 to $30. Red Danish 
went at $45 to $50. 
Mid-January saw little change in the 
onion market. Best No. 1 yelow onions 





from New York State brought $2.50 to 


$2.60 per 100-pound sack; occasional 
sales on fancy up to $2.65 to $2.70, 
ordinary $2 to $2.50. 

Butter Recovers on Firm Market 


The butter market at New York 
nearly recovered the several cents drop 
which it experienced at the opening of 
the year; market firm. In fact, under 
moderate receipts even first and second 
grades worked out under a good de- 
mand. Highest score creamery salted 
butter sold at 54% @55c per pound; 
extra 92-score, 53% @ 54c; firsts to 
extra firsts, 47% @ 53c; finest New 
York State dairy butter, salted, fine to 
fancy, 42 @ 5lc; good to prime, 35 @ 
4lc; common to fair, 27 @34c. New 
arrivals of Danish butter still offer 
competition, arrivals of something over 
5,000 casks going into the jobbing trade 
in mid-January. 

The cheese market was firm, despite 


picked fowls, five pounds and over, 


brought 29 @ 30c; four pounds, 28c; 
3% pounds, 22 @ 26c; scalded fowls, 
heavy, 23 @24c; roasting chickens, 


dry picked, four to six pounds and over, 
34 @ 36c; 3% pounds and under, 24 
@ 30c. 


Hay Market Dull, Alfalfa Steady 


Market continued dull. Prices in 
mid-January were $1 per ton less than 
in previous week. Basing quotations 
on the new U. S. grades, as quoted in 
detail in these columns in the issue of 
January 13, the following are the mid- 
January prices: U. S. timothy No. 1, 
$25 per ton; No. 2, $23; No. 3, $21 @ 
22. U. S. light clover mixed, No. 1, 
$23 @ 24; No. 2, $22 @ 28; No. 3, $21 
@ 22. U.S. medium clover, mixed, No. 

$24; No. 2, $22 @ 23; No. 3, $21 @ 
2. U.S. heavy clover, mixed, No. 1, 
21 @ 23; No. 2, $18 @ 20. Light grass, 
mixed, $24 @ 25; heavy grass, mixed, 


, 


1 
2 
$ 
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Quotations From Eastern Markets 
The following are the prices at which farm products of special interest to 
eastern farmers sold in the week ending January 13 
Eggs, Nearbys (cents per dozen) New York Buffalo Phila 
Hennery, whites, extra fancy...............- GOGO 8 =—s_kcesty 2 =§—fleccccces 
Extra first Cer ercverescescceecoers 53@55 51@52 47 
Firsts ‘ oes $oCeheeeaeene —— £ «;«43$i «tahoe 45 
Gathered, whites, first to extra firsts.......... BOmewe 8 sessee 8 8=—&} epvcces 
BOT MIOGED oc oo 8 ce Che vcvscesceces ° 4, 4 Ce eee ae 
Hennery browns, extra fancy..............65. —— =S—sis he hes 
Gathered browns and mixed colors, extra fancy. 45@51 49@50 «...... 
DEE sé) 0668S 6 ObheCCet SC CHHEDORECOS 8=©6 (anes 020 Ree na ees 
ll rs 42@48 46@48 3 «...... 
Butter (cents per pound) 
Creamery (salted) high score.......se-seeees  cooeees  cevers  eeeece 
era eee 53%@54 54@5 55 
State dairy (salted), fine to fancy............. 42 @51 51@52  «z...... 
GOOG CO PEIMPO. 2 wc vcccccccccceccccccccece 35 @41 438@50  ..ce.. 
Hay and Straw, Large Bales (per ton) 
Timothy NO. 2... cc cece cecccvccccceccccce $23@24 $19@20 $21 @22 
Timothy No. 8... 0c ccc eccesseccccveccens 21@22 cece 18 @20 
U. S. Sample........ tte eee ween 15@18 == nw eeee err 
Fancy light clover mixed .............+6.- - | reer 20 @21 
Oat COPOW Ne. 2 ow ccc ce cccecvcccccsssccse 8 «=«=6gccscce sso wwace 12.50@13 
Rye straw No. 1.......... weet eeeeeseeence ones Shee kon Hog 
Live Poultry, Express Lots (cents per lb.) 
Fowls, colored fancy, heavy co esecescesese 26@29 25@26 28@30 
Fowls, leghorns, fancy, heavy............... 20@22 17@21 20@24 
Chickens, colored, fancy, heavy............++- 21@22 24@25 oT 28 
Ds 6 6 6.u 6606 6 06 56.56.00606500 4060040066 13 17@18 17@18 
Live Stock (cents per pound) 
Calves, good to medium. .......ceeeeeseeeeee 9 @15% ————__eeeeee 
Bulls, common to g00d........-seeeeeeees 5 @ 6% BY44@ BY lFn eee 
Lambs, COMMON tO BOOd.... cs eceeseeeeseeecs 12%@16 T @iBY ceccccs 
Sheep, common to good eweS.........-+06-. 44@ 7% —  endmns 
Hogs, Yorkers . . 2. 2 oo eecsccccccccces 9%@ 9% 94%@ 9% 
quiet tradings, particularly on fancy $19 @22; heavy clover, mixed, $21 


sorts, prices fractionally higher than 
earlier in the month. New York State 
whole-milk, held, flats, colored or white, 
sold at 28%c per pound; average run, 
27% @ 28c; daisies, 27% @ 28%c; 
twins, 27% @ 28%c; Young America, 
28 @ 28%c; New York State skims 
brought | 21@21%c; fancy Swiss 
cheese, 34 @ 35c. 
Eggs Working Lower 

Although not in direct competition, 
heavy arrivals of Pacific Coast eggs 
were to the disadvantage of nearby 
white and brown, the market continu- 
ing to work lower, but not as sharply 
as the first week in January, when the 
drop was as much as 5 to 7 cents per 
on very best nearby henneries, 
and more on the firsts and lower 
grades. Buyers are cautious, antici- 
pating fairly heavy arrivals of nearby 
grades, due to mild weather; prices 
correspondingly irregular. 

Nearby hennery whites in new cases, 
flats and fillers, extra fancy, sold at 
58 @ 60c per dozen; nearby hennery 
whites in other than new cases, extra 
fancy, 55 @57c. Brown eggs in corre- 
sponding grades ruled at 2 to 3 cents 


dozen 


per dozen lower. Fancy New Jersey 
hennery white sold at 58 @60c per 
dozen. 


Poultry in Fair Demand 
Arrivals at New York of live poultry 
by freight were heavy in mid-January; 
express receipts light. Heavy, fat 
fowls and chickens met a reasonably 


good demand. Heavy colored fowls, 
plump, sold at 26 @29c per pound; 
Leghorns, light weights, 20 @ 22c; 


chickens, colored or white, 21 @ 22c; 
roosters, 13c. 

Supplies of nearby New York State 
dressed poultry were fairly liberal and 
moved slowly. By the barrel, dry- 


99 
Alfalfa sold fairly steady, No. 1 sec- 
ond cutting bringing at New York $27 
@ 29 per ton; No. 2, $24 @ 26. Oats 
straw sold at $16@17; rye straw, 
$24 @ 25. 
Country Meats and Live Stock 


Receipts of country dressed calves 
continue light, market reasonably firm 
under fairly active trade. Fresh, choiee 
calves brought 20c per pound; prime, 
18 @ 19c; good, 16 @ 17c; poorer sorts, 
12@15c. Country-dressed pigs were 
in light receipt, but demand slow. 
White skinned roasting sorts, weigh- 
ing 10 to 15 pounds, brought 25 @ 30c 
per pound; 16 to 40 pounds, 20 @ 23c; 
40 to 60 pounds, 15 @18c; heavier 
weights down to 10c. Hot-house spring 
lambs moved slowly, with fancy at $10 
@ 12 each. 

At New York, good to choice steers 
sold at $9.25 @ 10.10 per 100 pounds; 
ordinary to choice bulls, $4.90 @ 6.50; 
common to choice cows, $4.75 @ 5.15. 
Common to prime ewes brought $4.50 
@ 7.50; yearlings, $8 @ 12. Medium to 
lightweight hogs and pigs sold at $9.60 
@ 9.75; heavy hogs, $9 @ 9.25. 


Little Change in Feed and Grain 


Buffalo market continued steady in 
mid-January, with practicaly no change 
in prices. Carlots f. o. b. Buffalo, per 
100-pound sack, sold as follows: Gluten 
feed, $46.25 @ 47 per ton: cottonseed 
meal, 36 per cent protein, $49 @ 49.50; 
cottonseed meal, 43 per cent, $54.25 @ 
54.75; oil meal, 33 to 34 perycent, local 
billed, $54 @54.50; dried brewers’ 
grains, $49 @ 50; standard spring bran, 
$32.05 @ 32.55; hard winter bran, $33 
@ 33.50; standard spring middlings, 
$31.30 @ 31.80; No. 2 yellow corn, new, 
82c per bushel; No. 3, 81c; new white 
oats, No. 2, 50c; No. 3, 48c. 


American Agriculturist, January 20, 


Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets and Prices 








Eastern grain markets register 
Ittle change during the week endj 
January 13. At New York, cash quot, 
tions were: No. 2 red wheat, for e 
port, $1.34 per bushel; No. 2 hard wip 
ter, $1.344%; No. 2 mixed Durham, 
$1.21; No. 2 yellow corn, 90%; No.3 
mixed, 90'%4c; No. 2 white corn, 90% 
No. 2 white oats, 50 @55%c; No. } 
white, 53@54%c; rye for export, 
$1.02; barley for malting, 81 @ 83c. 


— 
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Surprising ‘‘Come-Back 
**Veterinarians said, “better kill, than tryto 
cure so bad a case’, I had not used him for 
three months before I wrote for your free 
k. It issix months since I stoppeditreat- 
ment and there is not a mark of the trouble 
Jeft. After I started treatment, I worked 
the horse and he was cured in about two 
months.’ L.J.Cornwell,Watertown,N.Y. 
More than 350,000 satisfied users have had 
similar experiences with Save-The-Horse. It 
hae unrivalled record of success for 29 years, 


SAVE-The-HORSE 


is Guaranteed by signed MONEY BACK con- 
tract to cure SPAVIN, Ringbone, Thoropin,— 
or Shoulder, Knee e, Hoof and Tendon 
Disease. Write today for FREE 96-page Save- 
The-Horse BOOK— on how to locate, under. 
stand and treat 58 kinds of lameness; also 





| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





sample Guarantee and expert veterinary ad- 
vice— ; no obligation; write today. 


TROY CHEMICAL CO. 

342 State Street Binghamton, N.Y, 
At Druggists and Dealers with 

Signed Contract or sent prepaid. a 


LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Horse or Cow hide, Calf or other skins 
with hair or fur on, and make them 
into coats (for men and women), robes, 
rugs or gloves when so ordered; or we 
can make your hides into Oak Tanned 
Harness or Slaughter Sole or Belt Leath- 
er; your calfskins into Shoe Leather, 
colors Gun Metal, Mahogany Russet or 
lightershade, Calfskins tanned in the 
lighter shades of shoe leather, also 
make elegant stand and table covers; 
great for birthday, wedding and holi- 
day gifts. 


LET US FIX YOUR 
WORN FURS 


fashion, repair and reshape them if 
needed. Furs are very light weight, 
therefore it would cost but little to 
send them in to us by Parcel Post for our estimate 
cost, then we will hold them aside awaiting your & 
cision. Any estimate we make calls for our best wort 
Our Illustrated catalog and style book combined give 
@ lot of useful information. It tells how to takeo® 
and care for hides. About our safe dyeing process 08 
cow and horse hides, calfand fur skins. About dressing 
fine fur skins and making them into neckpieces, m 
and garments. About our sharp reduction In mane 
facturing prices. About Taxidermy and Head Mounting 


The Crosby Frisian Fur Company, 
571 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. ¥. 






















TALKING MACHINE )~ 
GIVEN— § 


Areal machine which 
reproduces talking, 
singing and dance 
music. Guaranteed ~ 
lots of fun. Given free for 
selling only 30 pkts. Garden 
Spot Seeds at 10 cents a pkt. 
Send no moneymwe trust 
you, Write for seeds today, 
Lencaster Co. Seed Co. 
PA. 


Sta, 102, P 

Is your own horse afflicted? 

H E AV E Ss Use 2 large cans. Cost $2.58 
Money back if not satisfactory 

ONE can at $1.25 often sufficient. in powder form. 


Most for cost N E WwW TO N’S 


A veterinary’s compound for 

: Cattle and Hoss 

Heaves, Coughs, Distempet 

: ‘ Indigestion. Worm ene 
: Conditioner. At deale 

30 years’ sale by parcel post. 


THE NEWTON REMEDY CO., Toledo. Ohio 


FREE BOOK on 
CONTAGIOUS ABORTION 


Describes cause, effects and treat- 
ment; tells how farmers in all parts 
of U. 8. are stopping ravages 
of this costly malady. e 

Write for free copy today. 


* _@ ABORNO LABORATORY 
11 Jet? Street, Lancaster, Wis. 


































I will condition a Horse or 
Cow in twelve days 


put flesh on its bones. Give it life and vigor. Con off 
50 per cent to looks and value. Satisfaction guaran 
or no pay. Send postal for free offer. 

P. A. FAUST BRYN MAWE, PA 
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- CATTLE BREEDERS 








Holstein Cows For Sale 


Two carloads of fancy, large grade Hol- 
steins that are just fresh er due to freshen 
s00n. 

60 cows that are bred to freshen during 
February, Mareh and April. All young, 
large and heavy producers. 


F. SAUNDERS 


A. 
Telephone 1476 CORTLAND, W. ¥. 











EFORE buying a Guernsey bull send for photos 
and pedigrees of the offerings from our “Ultra” 
herd, which has been accredited for three years 
and never had a reactor. 
Bull ready fer service, $125 
Bull calf, $60 


RALPH E. and FLOYD S. BARLOW 














HIGH-GRADE HOLSTEIN COWS 
fresh and close by large and heavy producers. 
Pure bred registered Holsteins all ages; your 
inquiry will receive our best attention. 
Browncroft Farm McGRAW New York 


HOLSTEINS 


Two car loads high-class grade springers. The 
kind that please. One car load registered females. 
Well bred, strietly high-class. Several re see red 
service bulls. J. A. LEACH, CORTLAN %& A 


Three Reg. Ayrshire Heifer Calves, ne Calves 
A. B. SUAN, Jasper, N. Y. 











SWINE BREEDERS 


LARGE YORKSHIRE BOARS 
FOR SALE 


Well-grown for their age and vigor 
ous. Ready for immediate service. 

Priced at farmers’ prices. 

HEART’S DELIGHT FARM, Chazy, N. Y. 


CRESWELL FARMS’ Bis Type Poland 


China Brood Sow 
Sale, January 31, 1923. 
50 Head of Big Type Sows 
and Gilts Sell 
Write for Cataiog 


CRESWELL FARMS 
Registered Duroc Sow 


BY PATHFINDER 
ALSO 


Five 8-week Sow Pigs 


GRANDDAUGHTERS OF PATHFINDER 


M. M. UNDERWOOD LOCKE, N. Y. 
0.1. C's. VIEWMONT FARM, MAINVILLE, PA. 


ow ready, choice bred sowe and fall pigs fram Se 





























lous Ede and "Wilde ood bleed lines. Pairs nwt elated. Good 
enough to ship anywhere C. O. D. 

LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 
fand champion Largest herd in America. Free booklet 


breeding. 
HARPENDING Box 10 DUNDEE, WN. Y. 


Registered O. L. C. 
E. P. ROGERS 





end CHESTER WHITE PIGS, BRED SOWS 
Wayville. N. ¥. 








BABY CHICKS 


STRICKLER’S QUALITY CHICKS 


Barron English Large Type S. C. White Leghorns. 
Large, pure-bred, Hogan-tested, red-combed, pepful 
birds on free range, healthy and vigorous. All pens 
headed by Lady Storrs’ Pen Cockerels (Dams records 
24 to 271 eggs each). Chicks from these matings 320 
per 100, $85 per 500, $180 per 1000, 
parcel post prepaid, 100% live delivery guaranteed 
10 per cent books order for any week after Feb. 12. 
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Special delivery | 


LEONARD STRICKLER, Box 4, SHERIDAN, PA. | 


Reds, 


Anconas, 


CHICKS 


Barred and White Rocks, 


$11 AND UP. Hogan tested, heavy laying, 


Cepngsonny = , = 10, ng a $17.50. Buff | 
100, $27.60; 
if Lew! oe in bo. 87 $7.50; pies. 
r 8 . 
ane tia osicg wee Now ire a4 
ci 


+F- +. 


‘ - ‘STATE HATCHERIES bes 510 » Se Ow 


‘HUMMER’S FAMOUS CHICKS — 


Pullets, Bar Rock, Brown Leghorn 
Ancona, White Leghern, Minorca, 
Ete. Free Circulars, 
&. RB. 


@CO. Prenchtown, WN. J. 








Hampton’s Black Leghorn Chicks 


Get my free cireuipr before you order chicks—tells 
why the BLACK LEGHORN is the greatest layer 
and most profitable breed on earth. Write today. 


A. A. E. HAMPTON, Boz A Pittstown, N. J. 
From good selected heavy laying focks of 


CHICKS Rocks, Reds, Minorcas and Lee Right 


a ces, postpaid, full live dellvery guaranteed. Bank Ref 
UNN ston HATCHERY LIV SRPOOL PA 











SPECIAL PRICES ON TURKEYS, DUCKS, 
GEESE, CHICKENS, GUINEAS. HARES AND 
bogs Catalog free. H. H. FREED, Telford, Pa. 





DAY\ ' LD Indian Runners and 
¥ New 1923 LD DUCKLINGS ssi. “ie nick ~~ 
AYNE COR. DUCK FARM & HATCHERY CO. CLYDE, N. Y. 





The Sow That Is to Farrow 


EEP the sow that is te farrow out 

of the fattening pen. Corn is not 

= best ration for the brood sow. She 

mag Ks fat, but her offspring are liable 

weak and she is apt to overlay 

them at farrowing time. A fat sow is 

generally lazy and inactive, so when 

she overlays a pig and it squeals she 

will be too lifeless to get up and re- 
lease it. 

What the sow needs is a very small 
ration of corn and plenty of slops and 
green food. small grass lot is an 
ideal place for a brood sow. She gets 


plenty of green foeds and catches the’ 


slops from the kitchen. I like to mix 
some bran and shorts with her slop. 

The sow that is about to farrow 
should be kept exclusively to herself 
night and day. Other hogs are liable 
to overlay and injure her on cold 
nights. If a horse, mule or cow is al- 
lowed in her run, she may be kicked 
or tramped upon and severely injured. 
She also needs a good shelter even in 
the summer time. She needs protec- 
tion from the hot sun, the chilling rains 
or the pelting hail that may fall. A 
farrowing house will afford her the 
shelter she needs. An improvised one 
may be made of boards and covered 
with straw if nothing better can be 
afforded. 

She also needs a good bedding of 
leaves or straw that will be a good 
protection for her young when nights 
are damp and cold. 

Another point, the sow that is near- 
ing, farrowing time should not be al- 
lowed to drag herself over high places. 
Get all rails or boards out of her way 
so that she may have easy access to her 
sleeping quarters. Then she will not 
bruise herself or run any risk of a 
| miscarriage. 

After the sow has farrowed, she need 
not be fed until she appears hungry. 
Heavy feeding at farrowing time is 
liable to produce fever and result in the 
loss of the sow. Feed lightly at first. 
A very little corn and some slop is all 
she needs. She will need plenty of suc- 
culent foods as the days go by, and the 
owner should make it a point to supply 
these. He will be rewarded by a strong, 
| healthy bunch of pigs that will develop 
into hogs very rapidly—W. D. NEALE. 


The Simplicity of Radio 
(Continued from page 59) 


complicated circuits for longer distance 
receiving. As has been pointed out 
above, the tuning coil with its slider 
tunes the aerial system to the various 
wave lengths. The detecting circuit is 
composed of the phone condenser and 
the erystal detector. The latter has the 
unique property of permitting current 
to flow more easily in one direction 
than in the other. The current in the 
aerial is reversing its direction very 
rapidly, and for this reason only one 
half of the waves are permitted to push 
current through the crystal. The mag- 
nets of the telephone receivers are 
wound with very fine wire which ob- 
structs the passage of the rapidly al- 
ternating current by its high resistance. 
The electricity therefore cannot pass 
the phones, and it “piles up” in the 
phone condenser. After the electrical 

“charge” in the condenser 
enough it discharges into the telephone 
receivers and causes the diaphragms to 
vibrate in unison with the variation 
of the wave radiated from a sending 
aerial. This variation may be in the 
form of short and long buzzes to form 
the code, or it may be modulated by the 
human voice. 

The operation of the crystal set is 
simple. The contact arm is set at 
about the middle of the coil and the cat 
whisker brought down upon the crystal 
with a light pressure. One must feel 
around a little for the sensitive spot as 
the slider is moved slowly back and 
forth, the correct pressure varying 
with individual crystals. 

For city locations, where there may 
be interference from commercial or 
amateur code stations, or perhaps from 
a multiplicity of broadcasting stations, 
there is an improvement in the nature 
of an additional coil, which may be 
added to the set of Figure 1 with but 
a slight change in the wiring. A dis- 
cussion of this refinement, together 
with sketches of the connections, will 
appear in next week’s issue.—BRAIN-° 
ARD FOOTE. 
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BABY CHICKS esp 3 


jLL 


uick meat, early 
are unsurpassed 


YOUR PROFIT. 


Free 1923 Catalogue 











BABY GHICES 





Pp re) SM QUALITY CHICK 


From Day-Old 


to Chicken Quickly 


LA, + and permanent satisfaction chicks of Hilipet 
y waste no time growing, for they are gifted 
tight start. Their pep and purpose can have but one result— 


LEGHORNS, REDS, ROCKS, WYANDOTTES 


Write for it today. 
chick facts and profitable poultry hints, 
Shows how we ship our chicks 1200 miles and guarantee safe deliveryof full count. 


W. F. HILLPOT, Box 29, Frenchtown, N, J. 


Full of interesting 











BUY HUBERS 
Our 14th Year 


Specials offered. Order early. 
HUBER’S RELIABLE HATCHERY 








RELIABLE CHICKS 
1,000,000 For 1923 

















By Parcel Post Prepaid—100% Live Delivery. Give us your order for 
some of our Reliable Chicks and we will prove that we give you better 
chicks for the money than youcan get elsewhere. Combination Offers and 
Write for prices and Free Illustrated Catalog. 


North High St., FOSTORIA, OHIO 





CERTIFIED CHICKS 





production. 


and get them when you want them. 
GET OUR CATALOG 
TOWNLINE POULTRY FARM 


Varietie 
Buff & W bite Wvandottes & Buff Rocks 
Barred Rocks, R. & 8. C. Reds, Anconas 
White, Brown & Buff Leghorns e 
Assorted, Mixed, all varieties . 


manner to insure strong and vigorous Chicks. 
THIS : 
Kirkersville Savings Bank. Circular Free. 


KIRKERSVILLE HATCHERY Box D__ 


Egg Bred White Leghorn 















combs, mated to fam 
wood and Beall 250-300 EGG P. 
ar Allour breed 
selected, and mated by ltry spec- 
ialists d an das 
to their laying ability and health. 
are LEADING Laying Contests 

and eet over the U.S. 
are a a golden ow of eggs the a round from our 
eee You, can make big money with them. 

REE ferha.sipes estar nee rare 
Ft alte. Worth many et. o oeleee = 
chicks and eggs before you + 








0. DEVRIES, Grandview Poultry Farm. ex x recland Mich, 





Box 28 


We are only 20h hours from New York City. 


CHICK S—$11 per 100 and UP 


wetess OMe 


Our Chicks are from selected heovy laying flocks, fed and well cared for and im a 
ORDER NOW. 
AD. and save time and get them WHEN YOU WANT THEM. 


GUARANTEED, From Hogan tested, free range stock. Our plant 
is modern 65 acre poultry farm. 
Winners at leading shows. Big, strong, vigorous wel!-hatched 
Chicks at following prices: White and Brown Leghorns, Certified, 50, $8.50; 100, $16; 500. 
$77.50. Anconas, Certified, 50, $9; 100, $17; 500, $82 50. 
Select, 50, $7; 100, $13.50; 500, $65; Anconas, Select, 
Poatpaid to your door and 100 per cent. live delivery guaranteed. 
Also breeding stock and special mating Chicks. 


Ten years careful breeding for heavy egg 


White and Brown Leghorns, 
50, $7.50; 100, $14.50; 500, Gru. 
OrJer di ect from this ad early 


Bank Reference 


ZEELAND, MICHIGAN . 





POSTPAID TO YOUR DOOR AND 
FULL LIVE COUNT GUARANTEED 


100 300 500 
$9 16 $47 78 
4 15 $43 72 


$38 


o.% 13 63 
. st per 100 straight. 


DIRECT FROM 
Reference: 


KIRKERS VILLE, OHIO 





KERLIN OUALITY 
ENGLISH - AMERICAN 
S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


CHICKS from 265-270 E. 
Strain stock and PEDIGR 
~ STOCK FROM 280 TO OVER 

300-EGG HENS. POSTPAID. 
Free Feed with each order. 
Safe Arrival Guaranteed. 
per 100 Chix on orders placed promp 
valuable information to poultry raisers uf Book EE for Ao 
asking. We WANT you to have it. Drop usa catd 
right now before you forget it and let us tell you more 
about this truly wonderful strain of layers. 


Member International Baby Chick Association 


KERLINS GRAND VIEW POULTRY FAR” 


BOX | CENTER HALL, P’ 
ot "K since 1900 











RURAL CHICKS 


from MICHIGIN CERTIFIED S. C. ENGLISH “TRAIN, White 
Leghorns, Brown Leghorna, aud Anconas. BUY DIRECT trom 
our large rural poultry institution and save money. LIBERAL 
DISCOUNT allowed on all orders booked now ACT QUICKLY! 
Ask for our tree valuable catalogue and attractive prices. Qur 
chicka are yi mo tp and we guarantee satisfaction 
and 1004 live deliv 


RURAL POULTRY FARM & wae °° 
Zeeland R No. 1 Dept. A 





A irs 

wise 

machines 

laying, 

ure tar b bred fait Spe- 
cialists in 8. Leghorns, 


R. 1. Reds. B. P. Rocks. bd 1 
live ‘~ guaranteed. Eggs and Breeding 
sf ated ny ‘ALL THAT is 
NEW on POULTRY’ 


GALEN FARMS, Box 200, ‘Ovde New York 





400 ,000 CHICKS 


ae strong Chicks from wall bred and well- 
kept heavy laying hens. WHITE, BROW N, 





~ & BUFF LEGHORNS 50, 500, 
$2.50. BARRED & WHITE ROCKS, S 
& RK. ©. REDS, A NAS, ii 
00, $72.50, 





. RE AD . 

¥ 500, $72.50. WHITE WYANDOPTES, 50, 

© 100, $16; 7 lath 
SILVER WYANDOTTES, 50 $87.50. 


SOO, $77.50. BUFF 
, $9.50, 100, $1 

POSTPAID. Live arrival guaranteed. Bank reference. 

Order a from this Free circular. 

MODERN HATCHERY, Box D, Mt. Blanchard, Ohio 


HIGHEST QUALITY BABY CHICKS 


Pure-bred, vigorous chicks that live and’grow. From free- 





ra. . Hogan-tested healthy hens with the lay bred 
in them 500 1000 
8. 0. White, Brown, f.. 4 Leghorns $15 a 


Barred Rocks, Kk. 1. Reds, Anconas rf 
White Rocks, Bl. Minorcas 

All chicks sent by special delivery parcel . precatd. 
100s safe and live delivery guaranteed. 10% books order 


any week after Feb. 1. 

SHERIDAN POULTRY FARMS SHERIDAN. PA. 
and Buff 
$80; 


we a, 

1923 Chicks }}) "0, Barred Rocks, 
Anconas, an, & ae $15: 0, $70. Buff 
Orpingtona, Wh. Rocks. Minorcas. Wh, 
Wrens lottes, 100, $16: 500 $75. Assorted, 
ed, 0, ¥: 100, $11; 500, $50. From heavy 

s. Postpaid to you. W0¢ live 

t Reference Bank of 





ng floc! 

ie livery fosrentocs 
pony Free Circular. 
Bex $7 Berne, Ind. 


BABY CHICKS-~ Quality Hatched 


Ss ©. o Leghorns: rR. Cc. Rhode Island Reds; r- 
red, White Buff P eo & chs. 100% aco 
livery. pricelist. - 

BRIDYALE Pu vLrRY bauk Strawherry 


TIFFANY’S fiavunes 


Silver Laced Wyandottes, White and Barred Rocks 
and 8. C. R. I. Reds 











Midge, Pa. 


Pekin, Rouen and Indian Runner DUCKLINGS 





ALDHAM POULTRY FARM, R. No. 33, Phoenixville, Pa. 





horns. . 











BABY CHICKS 
From 200-Egg ‘Hens 


Ca rhs from winter laying, | tore r metere stock 
3.c s, RI Rocks, W 


Leghorn: Barrec yhite Orp- 
ba Ancong Black ti Giants, White Indian 
Kunner Ducks, $15 per 100 up. Live delivery guaranteed, 


Parcel Post prepaid. Hatehing eggs, $8.00 per 100. Belgian 
Hares and New Zealand Reds, Circular free. 


Glen Rock Nursery & Stock Farm 
Ridgewood, N. J. 


Chicks —Breeders—Eggs 


S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White 
Wyandottes, Barred Rocks, R. I. Reds, both 











combs Light and Dark Brahmas. Show and 
Utility Quality. 16th year. Catalog free. 
TRY US AND GE SATISFIED 
RIVERDALE POULTRY FARM, Bex S65, Riverdale, N. J. 
PEDIGREED, EXWIBITION & SELECT GRADES, 
from 40 breeds, heavy layers. 4 
kinds of Lo pin Postage 
PAID. Live arrival guaranteed. Our 
Hatceberies & which to 
ship. A month's Feed FREE. Bi 
Catalog Free. Stamps appreciated. 
NABOB HATCHERIES, Box AS Gambier, Ohio 
BABY CHICKS 
Get a bunch of ear) .ciebe, Have that idle brooder 
earning ow bul The 
Prices now uff 
orcas, Ike each; W . Buff each; 
Broiler chicks. Ic each. rite for prices for future 
delivery. Safe Delivery Guaranteed by Parcel Post. 


NUNDA POULTRY FARM, Nunda, N. ¥. 


LARGE STOCK Fine Poultry, Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, 
Guineas, Bantams, Pigeons, Dogs, Stock, Eggs 
low. Catalog. PIONEER FARMS. Telford, Pa. 
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Made in All Styles 
Breechingless 
Side Backer 
Express etc 
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average 


satel oo Send fae ‘Sane Copy 
[only 8 conte i Today—Post Yourself 


Before You Buy Harness Costs Less—Lasts Twice as Long Greatest Advance in Harness 
Post yourself on this new way of This wide-open, liberal offer shows Making 
making harness which has three’ that the Walsh must be an excep- Not only is the Walsh No-Buckle 
. . | 5 alsh No- 
times the strengthof buckleharness. tionally good harness. If I did not Sine dienes. tak te tn eae 
’ , 2 ‘ * ' } , « es: . ze . >asie 
Let me send you a set of W alsh No- know positively that Walsh Harness to put on an 1 take of. It is also 
° ° . re eens « . L S ale 
Buckle Harness on thirty days’ free is better in every way than buckle . * os 
better-looking, handier, and elimi- 
rial, just as thousands in every _ harness, I could not make such an tet Geadesmeumeiien Uti Maite’ 
state in the Union have done. Let offer. In addition to having harness Stine ae djust: ible strap 
° - - - ac « . « 
me show you how harness can be in the hands of thousands of users ebienatiee tender the pull, the 
made three times stronger without »country over for years past, I ,. . ; ae 
, LI ' 7 — r 8 king seohog d ss “ #6. oo tighter it holds—renewable spring 
Se ee ee es ae ae cee 6 a ener eee meee 
and how muchhandierinevery way. ways that my harness is better and | he 
a a Pes. a. Age ee explained in my free book. i 1e 
[ry a Walsh on your team 30 days. stronger, hence cheaper by far than Walsl ty adiuated te St 1 
Send no Money. Ifitis not all that any other harness. I prove conclu- } _ s pe f oe” i ees 
I claim, send it back at my expense sively in my new harness book, which DOFSe | periectiy penniless aspenicored 
No obligation on vour part. Write [amwaiting to send you, that Walsh that Walsh Harness actually costs 
( ) é or ) é ° 4 °° 
for th “fh book t = No-Buckle Harness will positively last less than buckle harness because 
r > ree DOO oday. , , ° : . 
ea ae oe = twice as long as buckle harness. it does away with repair expense, 


and lasts longer. 
The World’s Strongest Harness (SEES 


rs say the leather in Walsh Harness is the best they ever saw in Weaken and Tear Straps 
ne 1ess. It is old-fashioned, bark-tanned, packers’ Northern steer hide a 
leather. A test made in a scientific laboratory proved that a Walsh 14% 

h breeching strap holds over 1100 pounds. The same strap with 
buckle in it breaks at about 350 pounds pull. When youonsider that ordinary 
harness has 68 buckles, and Walsh Harness none, you'll und rstand why my 
harness does away with repairs and outwears two sets of buckle harness. 


Friction Another Destroyer of Harness 
another thing that make dinary buckle harness where ring fric- 
wear out before it should. Ex tion wears the straps in two. W alsh 
r old harness and you’llfind Harness has norings to wear strapsin 


. 4‘) . tr ‘ : : ‘ le ami! , 4 
Quality j ‘grade, bat re rings have worn the a: at two. Many other advantages are ex- 
tar ker vortler tee! J ather nd Ihere are 270 place 3 on ar lain nthe fr book. Write for it today. 









































What ‘Users ‘Say BUCKLES 
t Experiment Stations, has buckle harness beat a mile.” weaken the 
ne shes thousands straps and 
an aeihes. ‘Sistine: Oh Mr. E. E. Ward, Seneca Falls, Wis., says: cause your 
ty , mag “Have used Harness over 40 years. The harness to 
lsh Harn Walsl +t ves ai break long be- 
Stat air in a ; , fore ithas served 


Mr. J. W. Rogers, R. No.4, Baldwinsville, its time. Walsh 
N. Say j 





“Have used it iding logs Harness has no 
' ee = hahaa buckles. 
giving it a hard test I think 


that I will order another set RINGS wear the 


bough . straps in two at 

h » - 3 the Sprir the edges by fric- 
tion. Walsh Har- 

$5. 00 After 30 ) Days? F ree > Trial ne 


from the friction. 





Es xpr .¢ ly adjust ) I 
rness of farmers think about it. We have a 
Write Tay. w im sive ¥« mar plat hereby yo can make money 
3 an valuabl h ing Ist ness to your neigh- 
. i] opy ready for you— 

Bu le $s atl 


"JAMES M. WALSH, President 


WALSH HARNESS COMPANY 
122 Keefe Avenue. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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